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PRETTY GOOD, IStsl T IT, WHAT VOU AH 
ME AN'FLEISCHMANNI'S YEAST DID 

H FOB Old hat -HE'S ACTIH’ 

$ LIKE A REGULAR GUV AGAIM 

Since those pimples did 




SSA 

by clearing skin irritants 



Don’t let Adolescent Pimples make 
YOU miss out on Good Times 

N EARLY all boys and girls are subject to 
pimples after the start of adolescence — 
from about 13 to 25, or even longer. 

During these years important glands develop 
and final growth takes place. Disturbances 
occur throughout the body. The skin gets over- 
sensitive. Waste poisons in the blood irritate 
this -sensitiye skin. Pimples appear! 

Fleischmann’s fresh Yeast helps to give you 
■ back a good complexion by clearing 

i these skin irritants out of the blood. 

f 0 *Then — the pimples go! Eat 3 cakes 

daily — one cake about Vi hour be- 
fore meals— plain, or in a little 
water — until your skin clears. 
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Re "people’s choice" by on overwhelming "molorily. The MOST POPULAR JEWELRY 
I I items _ ottered by Royal — America's Larges! Mail Order Credit Jewelers — at money-saving 
lowest spot cash prices - and on ROYAL S EASY TERMS. ELECT YOUR CHOICE NOW! You’re sure 
to win lasting joy and happiness in owning o fine, genuine Blue- White Diamond or a Nationally Famous 
Wristwatch. Cast your vote lor gteater tewelry values by sending your order AT ONCE! 

10 DAYS FREE TRIAL — You're opoaimed rots ludael II 11.00 Is all you rood now) — 10 MONTHS TO PAY — It's 
you >0 fully wi/ified. offer 10 PAY TRIAL per.-od pay only the easy lo open an account with Royal. All you nsod is o pood char- 
smoll amount slaled each momh. If you decide you can surpass acler and a steady waflo or income. Sand only $ 1.00 to sftovy 
these values anywhere iusl return your seleciion and we will good fallh and a few personal facts such as aoe, occupation. 
Immediately relund your entire deposit. That's our JSauare elc No secuHly — norndtape - no IntotcrP. No direct Inquiries. 
Deal'' platform. We ihip prompilyPRtPAID. NO C O D. lo pay on arrival. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED — Every Hera Ij ioIcJ wHh ROYAL'S written gofd bond guarantee Backed by 40 yean of nailonaffy 
known fair and sauore dealing. Elect Your Cfrolco atOncol 




LF-i . ...“Queen of Hearts" — Perfectly 
matched engagement and. wedding ring en- 
semble of I4K Bolid White or Yellow Gold. 
The engagement ring Is set with a fiery. gen- 
uine blue-whlie diamond of maximum size — 
the wedding ring with 3 matched dlnrnonda 
Specify gold desired Both for only $29.70. 
Only $2.88 a month — l«oo thanlOeoday 



LP-4 . . . The WALTHAM "Flrtt Lady**. — An extraordinary value! 
Lovely baguette type, rectangular, white chromium finished case. Fac- 
tory guaranteed, dependable WaLTHAM movement. Link bracelet 
to match Designed to Bell at 829.76 Now only $10 70, Only 81.89 o 
month — loao than 7o a day. ' 




The WALTMARfl ^CAWOODATE** $ 
Leoithon 6 c 8 dBV 



iTS 



LF-S ... . A great WALTHAM voluel 
Round case in the charm and color 
of natural gold with new special 
atalnlesa Hteel. rust-resistant back. 
Factory guaranteed 9-Jewel 
WALTHaM Movement. Genuine 
leather strap Made to sell at 827 50 
Now Only 818 75. Only $1.78 a 
month — lean than 6o a day. 



7 ©iaimomS 
Square ©Busier 

You 8 ave 1112 $ 

LF-2 . . .'A dazzling, new. lady's cluster, 
expertly set with seven finely matched, bril- 
liant. gertulne blue-white dlnmonds. Looks 
like a $450 00 square prong solitaire! Hand 
engraved IIK Solid Yellow Gold ring A big 
■’flash" and a 139 75 value! Very specially 
priced now at only 827 50 Only 82.05 
month — lost than 9o q day. 



Cj&Jd&M &£Jk 
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leoo than 
6 c o day 

LF-3 . i \ 'A brojfd new. cent's ring of 
richly engraved 10K solid yellow gold: 
set with fiery, genuine diamond and a 
Cnbuchon Btyle, Intaglio engraved 
Hematite. Very good looktngi Only 
$1.56 a month — logo than 6c a day. 

A &3IERICA 'sIlARGES V 

K (Basil ssmsssct cnemr lEtta/unn is 



LF.-6 . . . BULOVA3 loveliest, new wrist watch 
inspiration, glorifying the “Goddess of Time" — 
and American Womanhood. 17 Jewel BULOVA 
movement; fitted in new. square mold tiny case 
in the charm and color of Natural Gold. Silk 
grosgraln ribbon bracelet. 829. 75 Only.f2.B8 o 
month — lot* than lOo a day. 

LF-7 . . “Ooddoto of Tlmo'Mn engraved Natural OoldX 
matched link bracelet 833.76 — only $3.27 a month. 

Send for FREE CATALOG 
Sev 32 page "‘B ook of Gemt m 
Hundreds of special values In genuine blue-white dia- 
monds, standard watches, fine jewelry, silverware, 
cameras, radios and gift novelties. Each fully described 
and pictured. Adults send foryour copy today. 
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A Breath-Taking Novelette 
of the Threat of Universal 
Destruction! 

By 
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A Novelette of Amazing 
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By 
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TOM'S RIGHT -AN UNTRAINED 
MAN HASN'T A CHANCE. I'M 
COIN® TO TRAIN TOR 
RADIO TOO) IT'S 



TRAINING FOR RADIO IS EASY AND I'M 
GETTING ALONG FAST — 

„ GST a JOS SERVICING SJTj, 




HR, I, TRAINING CERTAINLY PAYS.'* 
OUR MONEY WORRIES ARE 
OVER ANDiWE'VE A 6RIGHT 

futureTaHead IN radio; 



Bh sill, it's wonderful 

YOUVE GONE AHEAD 

$o fast in Radio. 
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"Since securing my 
operator's .license 
through N.- B. L 
Training, I've been 
regularly employed 
&nd am now chief en- 
gineer with WJBY. 
Sly salary 
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RSIantf Sadie ipm Ma&a $3®,. $S®<, $?§ ® WeeS^, 

Do you want to make more money? Broadcasting stations em- 
ploy engineers, operators, station managers and pay up to 
>5.000 a year. Spare time Radio s?t servicing pays as much 03 
1200 to $500 a year— full time servicing jobs pay as much as $30, 

,50. $75 a week. Many Radio Experts own their own full or 
part time Radio businesses, Radio manufacturers and jobbers 
employ testers, inspectors, foremen, engineers, servicemen, pay- 
ing up to $6,000 a year. Radio operators on Bhips get good pay 
and see the world. Automobile, police, aviation, commercial 
Radio, and loud speaker systems offer good opportunities now 
and for the future. Television promises many gopd jobs soon. 
MfiB X trained have good jobs in these branches of Radio. 

Cvi lany Maks $0, $2.0* $as a Week Exftre 
m Spare TTSmo While {Learning 
Practically every neighborhood needs a good Bpare time service- 
man. The day you enroll I start sending you Extra Money Job 
Sheets. They show you how to do Radio repair jobs that you 
can cash in on quickly. Throughout your training I send plana 
and ideas that nave made good spare time money for hundreds 
or fellows. 1 send special equipment which gives you practical 
experience— shows you how to conduct experiments and build 
circuits which illustrate important Radio principles.. 

{find Ouft WhaS Radio Otftfsro \7oo 

MaH the coupon now for “Rich Rewards in Radio.'* It's free 
5 a week in an ? fe h°w over 16 years old. It describes Radio's spare time 
ime while full tun ® opportunities, also those coming in Television; 

mg my.regn- tells about my Training in Radio and *“ * ‘ ‘ _ ' ' _ 





J. E. SMITH, PreMdent 
National Radio Inutttuto 
Tbo m*D -Who h&s directed 
thfl homo study tr* Inina of 
more men for Bn die than 
any other man In l 



“T am making from 
516 to $25 



has 

S reased $1,200 in Ha-* 

io. — Julius o. 

mfraSSSs: 

Alabama. 



511 

Bull bedding "my rejra- tells about my Training in* Radio and Television; Bhowr you 
lar job as a mac bln- actual letters from men I have trained, telling what they ere 
*Bt. I owe my success doing earning; tells about my Money Back Agreement. 

" " • MAJIj COUPON in an envelope, or paste on a (post card— NOW I 

J. E. SMITH, President, Dept. 6M09 
National Radio Institute, Washington, D. C. 
□□□□□□□□□□□□aacamraciEJCDaaaaaaEaaoial 
E. SMITH, 



«. vns U1J DUULMg 

RtJPP, 13 o"^ M * 
onsho- 




08*800 ©tfGffl? 
In I 



"After complet- 
ing the N. R. I. 
Course I became 
_ _ Radio Editor of the 
Buffalo Courier. Later I started 
a Radio service business of my 
own, and have averaged over 
*1.500 a* year.”— T. J. TELAAK, 
Broadway, New York City* 




J. E. SMITH, President, Dept. 6M09 
National Radio Institute, Washington, D. C* 

Dear Mr. Smith; Without obligating me, send 
which points out the spare time and full time 
explains your 60-50 method of training men at 
become Radio Experts. (Please Write Plainly.) 




'Rich Rewards in Radio,” 
time opportunities in Radio and 
home in spare time to 



NAME AGE., 



ADDRESS., 



CITY STATE.. 



□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□oooQaoooDQQQODqQnaDDnnn 
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TVTOW there’a no need for thousands to be “skinny” and friend? 
-L“ less, even if they never could gain an ounce before. Here's 
a new easy treatment for them that puts on pounds of solid, 
naturally attractive flesh— in just a few weeks l 
Doctors now know that the real reason why many find It 
hard to gain weight is they do not get enough cugestsan- 
strengthening Vitamin B and blood-building iron In their daily 
food. Now with this new discovery which combines these two 
vital elements in little concentrated tablets, hosts of people 
have put on pounds of Arm flesh — in a very short time. 

Not only are thousands quickly gaining normal good-looking 
pounds, but also naturally clear skin, freedom from indigestion, 
and constipation, glorious new health and pep. 

7 times more powerful 

This amazing new product. Ironized Yeast, is made from epedal eulr 
tured ale yeast imported from Europe, the richest known source ea 
Vitamin B. By a new process this yeast is concentrated 7 times — 
made 7 times more powerful Then it is ironized with 3 kinds of iron. 

If you, too, need Vitamin B and iron to build you up, get Ironized 
Yeast tablets from your druggist at once. Day after day, as you 
take them, watch flat chest and skinny limbs round put to normal 
attractiveness, skin clear to natural beauty — you’re a new person. 

Money-back guarantee 

No matter how skinny and rundown you may be from lack of enough 
Vitamin B and Iron, this new Ironized Yeast should build you up la 
a few short weeks ns it has thousands. If not delighted . with the 
results of the very first package,; your money Instantly refunded. 
Only don’t be deceived by the many cheaply prepared “Yeast and 
Iron” tablets sold in Imitation of Ironized Yeast These cheap coun- 
terfeits usually contain only the lowest grade of ordinary yeast and 
Iron, and cannot give the same results as Ironized Yeast. Be sura 
you get the genuine. Look for ’’IY’’ stamped on each tablet. 

Special FREE offer i 

To start you building up your health right away, we make this abse? 
lutely FREE offer. Purchase a package of Ironized Yeast tablets at 
once, cut out the seal on the box and mail It to us with a clipping 
of this paragraph. We will send you a fascinating new book on 
health. “New Facts About Your Bedy." Remember, results with the 
very first package— or money refunded. At all druggists. Ironized 
Yeast Co,* Inc,, Dept, 7711, Atlanta, 6a. 







F YOU want to make money 
I'll help you start a fine- 
paying Tea and Coffee Route 
of your own. My sensational 
new starting plan offers you 
an opportunity for big profits — 
up to $60.00 in a single week 
for full time, and up to $6.50 
in a day for spare time. The 
business is pleasant, you set 
your own hours, and the oppor- 
tunity for making big money 
is really exceptional. 

(Penmamiemft Koafss 
Pay Big Promts 

Everybody uses Coffee, 
Tea. Bplces, Flavoring 
Extracts, Baking Pow- 
der, Flour. Cocoa, 
Canned Goods, and other 
foods every day. They 
BUY " 




MUST 



these 



things (o live. Yon simply take care of _ 
regular route right In your locality— make 
oalls on your customers once a week and 
keep them supplied with the things they 
need. 

You handle ail the money and pocket a big 
share of it for yourself. You keep all the 
profits—you don't divide up with anyone. 
Hundreds of housewives In many localities 
are waiting, right now, to be served with 
these nationally famous products. 



GlfOi 









Look In the box on the right. Bee how fast 
these men and women made money. They 
used this same plan that I wilt now send you. 
You read It: then If you see the possibilities, 
I’ll help you start without asking you to risk 
a penny of your own money. 



Somsdl EwesifiMinig 

Just as Boon as I hear from you I will send 
you complete details— tell you all the Inside 
workings of this nation-wide Tea and Coffee 
Route Plan. I will explain Just how to 
establish your customers; how to service your 
route to make money every week. You can 
plan it so you give only 5 days a week to 
your route, collect your profits on Friday, 
and have all day SaLurday and Sunday . for 
vacation or rest. The plans I give you took 
years to perfect. You know they must be 
good because they have brought quick help 
to hundreds who needed money. 

ir oa © quit 

®E[L 0 (MTr§®!M! 

Don't sand me a cent. Just rush me your 
name and address on the Free Offer Coupon 
printed below. I will mall you all the facta 
Free. Then you can 
decide for yourself. 

You positively will not 
be obligated to go- 
ahead unless you sea 
big possibilities for 
money making fast. 

Send me your name 
on the coupon or a 
penny postcard. By 
this time next week 
you can be on your 
way to big money. 

Don’t waste a minute 
— send this coupon 
at once. 



ALBERT MILLS, Route Manager 
8658 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, O. 

$ ILA0DES WANT!® T®@2 

and a a high as 88.50 In a day 
for spare time. Don’t hesitate 
because you are a woman. 
Send for this information. I 
will be glad to send It to you 




(POSITBVE PROOF 

OF BIQ EARNING POSSIBILITIES 

Can you make money with a Tea and Coffee 
Route? Yes. Here'B a way to make It. 
FASTI If only three or four people had 
made money as fast as this, you might Gall 
it an accident. But many have done 1M 
Here aro only a few — If space permitted I 
could print scores of exceptional earnings. 
Wouldn’t money like this give you a thrill? 
Plenty of money to spend — more where thet 
came from — ample money for the necessities of 
life and stUi some loft over for the luxuries. 

Amount earned In One Week 

F. J. Mosher Wyo. 180.00 

Wilbur W. Whitcomb... Ohio 148.00 

Clare C. Wellman N. J 06.00 

Geo. W. Wright Maine 60.75 

A. Pardini Calif. ... 60.00 

Norman Gelsler Mich. ... 120.00 

Albert Becker Mich. ... 100.00 

Gunson R. Wood..’, N. Y 65.00 

Lamar C. Cooper Mich. 00.00 

♦Helen V. Woolmlngton.Pa 45.00 

♦Ruby Honnen W. Va. 73.00 

Hans Coorde9 Neb 00.40 

Lambert Wilson Mich. 70.00 

W. J. Way Kan. .... 78.15 

Theso exceptional earnings show the amaz- 
ing possibilities of my offer. Don't let this 
opportunity pass — send me your name to- 
day for FREE plana. 



oanoanDDD oo\ 



Many ladles have had unusu- 
ally good success with Tea and 
Coffee Routes. They say that 
u la possible to make as much 
00 the men do — up to $10 in 
6 <l 4 y and more for full time, 



Bend No Money — Plane Are Free 
ALBERT MILLS, Route Manoocr, 

6658 Monmouth Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Please send me — FREE — complete details for operating a fin e 
paying Tea and Coffee Route of my own. I understand that 
thlB will not obligate me In any way. 



Address 
City 



* State 

□ . (Please print or write plainly) 

QonnoaQQaaoaDnianQDoa naano o □ dqq qQ 
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America’s Smartest 

FUN and FICTION 
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NOW 



ONLY 



15c 



ON SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS 



a 




M IGHT now, in many lines, there is a search 
_ for really good men — managers, leaders — • 
men who can'take charge of departments, busi- 
nesses, branch offices, and get things humming. 

As always, -‘there are not enough ordinary 
jobs to go 'round— but rarely before, in the 
his tory of American business, has there been 
so much room at the top! New jobs are being 
created by the business pick-up in almost all 
lines — jobs that pay splendidly and that open 
the way to lifetime success. 

Ordinarily, there would be plenty of men to 
fill these jobs — men in junior positions who 
had been studying in spare time. But most men 
have been letting their training slide during 
these dark years of depression . . . “What’s the 
use?”— You have heard them say. Perhaps 
there has been some excuse for stidang to any 
old kind of a job one could get the past few 
years — but the door is wide open for the man 
with ambition and ability NOW! 

And don’t let anyone tell you that “Oppor- 
tunity Only Knocks Once” — that’s one of the 
most untruthful sayings ever circulated. Op- 



portunities flourish for every American every 
day of his life. 

Far more to the point is to be ready — to be 
prepared — to make yourself interesting to the 
big-time employer — and LaSalle offers you a 
short-cut method of qualifying for opportunity 
jobs in accounting, law, traffic, executive man- 
agement, and kindred occupations. 

LaSalle Extension University is 28 years old 
—averages 40,000 enrollments a year— 60 
American firms each employ 500 or more 
LaSalle-trained men — surveys show that 
LaSalle students attain 40% average salary 
increase after graduation — 10% of all'C. P. A.’s 
in the U. S. A. are LaSalle-trained. 

Why not find out what LaSalle has done and 
is doing for men in your position? Send and get 
the facts; see what LaSalle can do for you, 
personally! 

There’s no question about it — business is 
picking up — jobs are looking for men — the time 
has come for you to qualify for prosperity. 
Mail this coupon today! 



lanaaaaaatioDQDDaoaDciDoaoDaQanDDDniinDiiaDDiiDnnaoaaDoaoaDaDnnaQDaaanDoaDDaoaoa 



EA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, I)ept. 11329-B, Chicago 

I am in earnest about my success and I would like to have your special 
booklet— without any cost or obligation to me — about my opportunities 
and your success training in the business field I have checked. 



□ Business Management 
P Higher Accountancy 

□ Traffic Management 
O Modem Salesmanship 

□ Commercial Law 

O Law: Degree of LL. B. 

□ Expert Bookkeeping 

□ C. P. A.gCoaching 



Name. 



□ Industrial Management 

□ Modern Foremanshlp 

□ Personnel Management 

□ Business Correspondence 

□ Business English 

□ Effective Speaking 

□ Office Management 

□ Stenotypy 

** 

Age 



Position. Address. 
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tearafeEara 
SwdSal . 
Week“®r 1® 1st® 
Voir On' isisiaess 



Whether your age is 16 or 40. 

Let us train jod lo prepare for 
positions that lead to good 
salaries in Electricity — NOT 
by correspondence, but by an amazing modem method righfl 

here in the * ^ — ’**““* a: “' ^ 

ing ‘ " 

imagine if you choose the right method. You don't need pre- 
vious experience or need a lot of book learning. Start any time. 

o 

o 



EFtoffisa®® ^r«8ia? ^aSiiiifBg 1 

Mail the coupon below and I’ll send you all details of my 
finance plan. Under thi9 plan you can pay for your tuition in 



email moi 
storting 5 moi 



lymenta extending over an 18-month period, 
after you start school* 



tiMM m dn <g® ®&m 
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I don’t care if you don’t know an armature from an air brake — I 
don't expect yon tol In 12 brief weeks, In the great shops of 
Coyne, we train you by practical shop work ... on one of the greatest 
outlays of electrical apparatus ever assembled lor training purposes. 

MAMS’ SAJSM WTO® aiASSMIN® 



If you need part time work to help pay your expenses we may be 
able to help you if you will write and tell us your problems. When 
you graduate we'll give you lifetime employment service. 









i* isEras©msm©M and 

Am 

Right now we are Including additional Instruction in Diesel Engines; 
Electric Refrigeration and Air Conditioning without extra cost) 
so your training will be more valuable to you. 

©El? Ml’ mm EKE! TO®K§ great chance to 
get Into Electricity. ^ThteschooHa 37 years old — Coyne training is 

>n i 

poitunities. Tells you Lw many earn expenses while 



ty. 1 his school la J7 years old — C-oym 
find out everything absolutely free. 

ply mall tne coupon and let us send you the big, 

free Coyne book with photographs . . . facts . . . op- 



tested. You can 
Simply mall the cou] 



tralnii 



and how we assist our graduates in the field; 

jation to -you. So act 

once. Just mall coupon. 




mwm ©(Mm 

graeagAnmna&eg^ a&8gi& wi-m, (mssAcm, am. 
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, some aERMa school 



Dear Mr. Lewis; Without obligation send memos Hs. tree 
catalogwith facts about Coyne Training and details of you 
‘‘Pay-^ltioa-After -Graduation** nan* ) 



Address r. .••••••••••••••••«»•••»•»•••• 

City State 

• Mali in envelope or paste on a postcard 




Keep Aljreasfl; .wife Science 

There are more thrills in science than 
in many fiction stories— .there is more 
pleasure in doing things yourself than 
in reading what the other fellow did. 




presents new scientific discoveries and new 
mechanical inventions in a manner easily un- 
derstood, In addition, each issue contains 
scores of articles telling you what to do and 
how to do it. 

A Partial List of the Contents of the 
October Issue: 

Strange Windmill to Drive Auto ? 

Bringing Shows to Tour D,oor. 

Itadlom Has New Rival. 

Talking Books for the Blind. 

Blizzards Made to Order. 

Mysterious Mirages, 

Is Radium Responsible for Embalming Bodies? 

Passenger Rocket. 

How a Plant Traps Animals. 

Spies Exposed. 

And These Articles Tell You How to 
Make Things; 

What to Invent. 

A $1,500 Home. 

Spatterwork for Everybody. 

A. Universal Sun Dial, 

Butterfly Trays. 

Building a Compact fl-Vo.. P.A.' Amplifier. 

Physical end Chemical Tricks. 

Why Not Make Tour Own Pipes? 

Home-Made Oscillograph. 

A House-Car for $90.00. 

Odd and Useful Bell Circuits. 

Making an Einthoven String Galvanometer. 

Miniature Natural History Museum. 

and hints for the Home Owner, Car 
Owner, Workshop Enthusiast, Sport 
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VNLY a lew short month b ago Bill 
1 was a back number socially* At 
parties no one ever noticed him. 
Then suddenly, Bill amazed all bi3 
friends. Almost overnight it seemed, 
be became the most popular man In 
bis crowd. 

The- big chance in BllPs life began 
at Dot Webster's party — and quite by 
accident, too. 

As the party got under way, Bill 
took his usual place in the corner* 
But this time he had a strange grin 
on hiB face — a smile half impish, half 
determined. “What' a Bill snickering 
about?" someone whispered. “There'a 
nothing funny about a party without 
our prize piano player." 

Dot’s face flushed. 

“I'm sorry, folks, but Dave Gordon, 
our pianist, couldn’t come. Isn’t there 
someone here who can play?" 

For a moment no one 
answered. Then sud- 
denly Bill rose and strode 
to the piano. “Do you 
mind If I fill in?" he 
cald. Everyone burst 
out laughing. “What’s 
Bill doing? Trying to 
make a fool of himself?" 
someone asked* But 
Bill pretended not to 
hear. 

As he struck the first 
few chords, everyone 
leaned forward spell- 
bound. For Bill was 
playing as Dave Gordon 
had never played. Play- 
ing with the fire and 
soul of a master musi- 
cian, while everyone sat 
in awed silence until the 
last dreamy chord had 
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Hawaiian Steel Guitar 
Trumpet 

Plano Accordion 
Italian end German 
„ Accordion 

Voice and Speech Culture 
Harmony and Composition 
Drams and Traps 
Banjo (Plectrum, 5 
or Tenor) 



died away. In a moment Bill was the 
cente^ of an admiring throng. In 
answer to their eager questions, he 
told them how he had always wanted 
to play', but never had the time or. the 
money to realize his ambition. And 
then one day he read about the won- 
derful U. S. School of Music course, 
and how anyone could learn, at home, 
without a teacher, in half the time, 
and at one-third the cost of ordinary 
old-fashioned methods. “That day," eaJd 
Bill, “was a lucky day for me.' I sent for 
the course, and when It arrived. I was 
amazed I I never dreamed that learning muslo 
could be so easy. The course was as much 
fun as a game, and in a few short months 
I had mastered some of the most popular 
pieces. That’s the whole secret. There's no 
mystery about it. Learning to play Is actu- 
ally as easy as A B C. this 'Short-Cut' way." 

This story Is typical of thousands who 
have found this easy way to popularity and 
good limes. If you want to be popular, if 
you have always wanted* to 
play but have the notion 
that learning requites years 
of practice, and expensive 
teachers/ here is your op- 
portunity. 

MO TALENT NEEDED 

Too don't need any spe- 
cial musical ability to play, 
ir you can learn a tune 
you can learn to play your 
favorite Instrument, UiIb 
easy aa ABC way. The 
secret dea In the amazing 
print and picture method, 
perfected by the U. S. 
School of Music. With this 
simplified, “short-cuf' nys- 
wm. you ere first told bow 
a thing Is done, then an 
Illustration shows you bow, 
and than you play it and 
hear It. Studying Is fun k 
and in almost no time, you 
are playing your favorite 
pieces, by actual note. 
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If you can read the 
alphabet you can learn 
to play your favorite In- _ 

Btrumen t In juBt a few months. 

free Booklet end Demonstration (Lesson 

In order that you may seo how really 
simple and easy thl3 course Is, the tJ, S. 
School of MubIc will send you a free demon- 
stration lesson and explanatory booklet. No 
matter what Instrument you want to play, the 
booklet will show you the amazingly simple 
principle on which this method la built. Tou 
will readily see how it will enable you to t 
become an accomplished musician In a short ‘ 
time — and at a coBt of only a few cents a day. 

If you have always envied people who 
played, If you have always wished that you 
might entertain your friends with their fa- 
vorite melodies — Fill in and mall the coupon 
below. Don't delay. Act at once. U, 8. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 29411 Brunswick Bldg.. 
New York City. N. T. Instruments supplied 
when needed. ca$h or credit 

U. S.^HOoiToF~MUsic = — — 
29411 Brunswick Building, New York City 

Please send mo your free book, “How Tou 
Can Master Music in Your Own Home," with 
inspiring message by Dt. Frank Crane, 
Free Demonstration Lesson and particulars 
of your easy payment plan. I am interested 
in the following course: 

Have you 

Instrument? 
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THE BRAIN 
STEALERS of MARS 



Tine limgeroteys Strategy ©I Tw© Space =R©ver$ is Pitted 
Afsimsfc aim Amasiimg Race ©!F Hymsnm Clham@Se©nsl 

A Complete Novelette 



By JOHN W. CAMPBELL, 

Author of "When the Atoms Failed ," "The Mightiest Machine 



CHAPTER I 
Imitation of Life 

R OD BLAKE looked up with 
a deep chuckle. The sky of 
Mars was almost black, de- 
spite the small, brilliant sun, and the 
brighter stars and planets that shone 
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Jr. 

' etc. 

visibly, Earth most brilliant of all, 
scarcely sixty million miles away. 

“They'll -have a fine time chasing 
us, back there, Ted.” He nodded to- 
ward the brilliant planet. 

Ted Penton smiled beatifically. 
“They’re probably investigating all 
our known haunts. It’s their own 
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fault if they can’t find us — outlawing 
research on atomic power.” 

“They had some provocation, you 
must admit. Koelenberg should have 
been more careful. When a man takes 
off some three hundred square miles 
of territory spang in the center of 
Europe in an atomic explosion, you 
can’t blame the rest of the world for 
being a bit skittish about atomic 
power research.” 

“But they might have had the wit 
to see that anybody that did get the 
secret would not wait around for the 
Atomic Power Research Death Pen- 
alty, but would light out for parts 
„ and planets quite unknown and leave 
the mess in the hands of a lawyer till 
the fireworks quieted down. It was 
obvious' that when we developed 
atomic power we’d be the first men 
to reach Mars, and nobody could_fol- 
low to bring us back unless they ac- 
cepted the hated atomic power and 
used it,” argued Blake. 

“Wonder how old Jamison Mont- 
gomery Palborough made out with 
our claims,” mused Penton. “He said 
he'd have it right in three months, 
and this' is the third month and- the 
third planet. We’ll let the govern- 
ment stew, and sail on, fair friend, 
sail on! I still say that was a ruined 
city we saw as we landed.” 

“I think it was, myself, but I re- 
member the way you did that kan- 
garoo leap on your neck the first time 
you stepped out on the moon. You 
certainly saw stars.” ^ 

“We’re professionals at walking 
under cockeyed gravities now. Moon 
— Venus — ” 

“Yes, but I’m still not risking my 
neck on the attitude of a strange 
planet and a strange race at the same 
time. We’ll investigate the planet a 
bit first, and yonder mudhole is the 
first stop. Come oh.” 

They reached the top of one of the 
long rolling sand dunes and the coun-' 
try was spread out below them. It 
looked exactly as it had been from 
the last dune that they had struggled 
up, just as utterly barren, utterly 
bleak, and unendingly, red. Like an 
iron planet, badly -neglected and 
rusted. 



HE mudhole was directly be- 
neath them, an expanse of red 
and brown slime, dotted here and 
there with clumps of dark red foliage. 

“The stuff looks like Japanese 
maple,” said Blake. 

“Evidently doesn’t use chlorophyl 
to get the sun’s energy. Let’s col- 
lect a few samples. You have your 
violet-gun and I have mine. I guess 
it’s safe to split. There’s a large 
group of things down on the left that 
look a little different. I’ll take them 
while you go straight ahead. Gather 
any flowers, fruits, berries or seeds 
you see. Few leaves— oh, you know. 
What we got on Venus. General junk. 
If you find a small plant, put on your 
gloves and yank it out. If you see 
a big one, steer clear. Venus had 
some peculiarly unpleasant speci- 
mens.” 

Blake groaned. “You telling me. 
I’m the bright boy that fell for that 
pretty fruit and climbed right up be- 
tween the stems of a scissor tree. 
Uhuh. I shoot ’em down. Go ahead, 
and good luck.” 

Penton swung off to the left, while 
Blake slogged ahead to- a group of 
weird-looking plants. They were 
dome-shaped things, three feet high, 
with a dozen long, drooping, sword- 
shaped leaves. 

Cautiously Blake tossed a bit of 
stone into the center of one. It gave 
off a mournful, drumming boom, but 
the leaves didn’t budge. He tried a 
rope on one leaf but the leaf neither 
stabbed, grabbed, or jerked away, as 
he had half expected after his lesson 
with the ferocious plants of Venus. 
Blake pulled a leaf off, then a few 
more. The plant acted quite plant- 
like, which pleasantly surprised him. 

The whole region seemed seeded 
with a number of the things, nearly 
all about the same size. A few, 
sprinkled here and there, were in var- 
ious stages of development, from a 
few protruding sword-leaves, to little 
three-inch domes on up to the full- 
grown plant. Carefully avoiding' the 
larger ones, Rod plucked two small 
ones and thrust them into his speci- 
men bag. Then he stood off and 
looked at one of the domes that squat- 
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ted so dejectedly in the thick, gummy 
mud. 

“I suppose you have some reason 
for being like that, but a good solid 
tree would put put you all in the 
shade, and collect all the sunlight go- 
ing. Which is little enough.” He 
looked at them for some seconds pic- 
turing a stout Japanese maple in this 
outlandish red brown gum. 

He shrugged, and wandered on, 
seeking some other plant. There 
were few others. Apparently this 
particular species throttled out other 
varieties very thoroughly. He wasn’t 
very anxious anyway; he was much 
more interested iii the ruined city 
they had seen from the ship. Ted 
Penton was cautious. 

Eventually Blake followed his 
winding footsteps back toward the 
ship, and about where his footsteps 
showed he’d gathered his first sam- 
ples, he stopped. There was a Japa- 
nese maple there. It stood some fif- 
teen feet tall, and the bark was beau- 
tifully regular in appearance. The 
leaves were nearly a quarter of an 
inch thick, and arranged with a pecu- 
liar regularity, as were the branches. 
But it was very definitely a Japanese 
maple. 

Rod Blake’s jaw put a severe strain 
on the hinges thereof. It dropped 
some three inches, and Blake stared. 
He stared with steady, blank gaze at 
that perfectly impossible Japanese 
maple. He gawked dumbly. Then his 
jaw snapped shut abruptly, and he 
cursed softly. The leaves were stir- 
ring gently, and they were not a quar- 
ter of an inch thick. They were paper 
thin, and delicately veined. Further, 
the tree was visibly taller, and three 
new branches had started to sprout, 
irregularly now. They sprouted as he 
watched, growing not as twigs but as 
fully formed branches extending 
_ tliemselves gradually. As he stared 
' harder at them they dwindled rapidly 
to longer twigs, and grew normally. 

OD let out a loud yip, and made 
tracks rapidly extending them- 
selves toward the point where he’d 
last seen Ted Penton, Fenton's tracks 
‘curved off, and Rod steamed down as 



fast as Mars’ light gravity permitted, 
to pull up short as he rounded a cor- 
ner of another sword-leaf dome 
clump. “Ted,” he panted, "come over 
here. There’s a — a — weird thing., A 
— it looks like a Japanese maple, but 
it doesn’t. Because when you look 
at it, it changes.” 

Rod stopped, and started back, 
beckoning Ted. 

Ted didn’t move. 

“I don’t know what to say,” he said 
quite clearly, rather panting, and 
sounding excited, though it was a 
quite unexciting remark, except for 
one thing. He said it in Rod Blake’s 
voice ! 

Rod stiffened. Then he backed 
away hurriedly, stumbled over his 
feet and sat down heavily in the sand. 
"For the love of — Ted — Ted, wh-what 
did you s-s-say?” 

“I don’t know wh-what to s-s-say.” 
Rod groaned. It started out exact- 
ly like his own voice, changed rapidly 
while it spoke, and wound up a fair 
imitation of Ted’s. “Oh, Lord,” he 
groaned, “I’m going back to the ship. 
In a hurry.” 

He started away, then looked back 
over his shoulder. Ted Penton was 
moving now, swaying on his feet pe- 
culiarly. Delicately he picked up his 
left foot, shook it gently, like a man 
trying to separate himself from a piece 
of flypaper. Rod moved even more 
rapidly than he had before. Long, 
but rapidly shrinking roots dangled 
from the foot, gooey mud dropping, 
from them as they shrank into the 
foot. Rod turned again with the vio- 
let-gun in his hand. It thrummed to 
blasting atomic energy, and a pencil 
beam of ravening ultra-violet fury 
shot out and a hazy ball of light sur- 
rounded it. 

The figure of Ted Penton smoked 
suddenly, and a hole the size of a golf 
ball drove abruptly through the cen- 
ter of the head, to the accompaniment 
of a harsh whine of steam and spurts 
of oily smoke. The figure did not 
fall. It slumped. It melted rapidly, 
like -a snow-man in a furnace, the fin- 
gers ran together, the remainder of 
the face dropped, contracted, and be- 
came horrible. It was suddenly the 
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face of a man whose pouched and 
dulled eyes had witnessed and en- 
joyed every evil the worlds knew, 
weirdly glowing eyes that danced and 
flamed for a moment in screaming 
fury of deadly hate — and dissolved 
with the last dissolution of the writh- 
ing face. 

And the arms grew long, very long 
and much wider. Rod stood frozen 
while the very 'wide and rapidly wid- 
ening arms beat up and down. The 
thing took off and flapped awkwardly 
away, and for an instant the last trace 
of the hate-filled eyes glittered again 
in the sun. 

Rod Blake sat down and laughed. 
He laughed, and laughed again at the 
very funny sight of the melting face 
on the bat-bodied thing that had flown 
away with a charred hole in the mid- 
dle of its grape-fruit-sized head. 
He laughed even louder when another 
Ted-Penton-thing came around the 
corner of the vegetable clump, on the 
run. He aimed at the center of its 
head. “Fly away!” he yelled as he 
pressed the little button down. 

This one was cleverer. It ducked. 
“Rod — for the love of — Rod, shut up,” 
it spoke. 

Rod stopped, and considered slow- 
ly. This one talked with Ted Pen- 
ton’s voice. As it got up again he 
aimed more carefully and flashed 
again. He wanted it to fly away tod. 
It ducked again, in another direction 
this time, and ran in rapidly. Rod got 
up hastily and ran. He fell suddenly 
as some fibrous thing lashed out from 
behind and wrapped itself unbreak- 
ably about his arms and body, binding 
him helplessly. 

Penton looked down at him, pant- 
ing heavily. 

“What’s the trouble, Rod; and why 
in blazes were you shooting your gun 
at me?”' s 

Rod heard himself laugh again, un- 
controllably; The sight of Ted ? s wor- 
ried face reminded him of the flying 
thing, with the melted face. Like an 
overheated wax figure. Penton 
reached out a deliberate hand and 
cracked him over the-face, hard. In 
a moment Rod steadied, and Penton 
removed the noose from his arms and 



body. Blake sighed with relief. 

eePO^HANK God, it’s you Ted," he 
lii- said. “Listen, I saw you — you 
— not thirty seconds ago. You stood 
over there, and I spoke to you. You 
answered in my voice. I started off, 
and your feet came up out of the 
ground with roots on them, like a 
plant’s. I shot you through the fore- 
head, and you melted down like a wax 
doll to a bat-thing that sprouted 
wings and flew away.” 

"Uhh — ” said Penton soothingly. 
“Funny, at that. Why were you look- 
ing for me?” 

“Because there’s a Japanese maple 
where I was that grew while my back 
was turned, and changed its leaves 
while I looked at it.” 

“Oh, Lord,” said Penton unhappily, 

• looking at Rod. Then more soothing- 
ly, “I think we’d better look at it.” 
Rod led the way back on his tracks. 
When the maple should have been in 
sight, it wasn’t at all. When they 
reached the spot where Rod’s tracks 
showed it should have been, it wasn’t 
there. There was only a somewhat 
wilted sword-bush. Rod stared blank- 
ly at it, then he went over and felt 
it cautiously. It remained placidly 
squatted, a slightly bedraggled lump 
of vegetation. 

“That’s where it was,” said Blake 
dully. “But it isn’t there any more. 

I know it was there.” 

“It must have been an — er — mi- 
rage,” decided Penton. “Let’s get 
back to the ship. We’ve had enough 
walking practice.” 

Rod followed him, wonderingly 
shaking his head. He was so wrapped 
up in his thoughts, that he nearly fell 
over Penton when Ted stopped with 
a soft, unhappy, gurgling noise. Ted 
turned around and looked . at Rod 
carefully. Then he looked ahead 
again. 

“Which,” he asked at length, “is 
you?” 

Rod looked ahead of Penton, over 
his shoulder. Another Rod was also 
standing in front, of Penton. “My 
God,” said Rod; “it’s me this time!” 
“I am, of course,” said the one in 
front. It said it in Rod Blake’s voice. 
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Ted looked at it, and finally shut 
his eyes. 

“I don’t believe it. Not at all. Wo 
bist du gewesea, mein Freund?” 

“Was sagst du?” said the one in 
front. “But why the Deutscb?” 

Ted Penton sat down slowly and 
thoughtfully. Rod Blake stared at 
Rod Blake blankly, slightly indig- 
nant. 

“Let me think,” said Penton unhap- 
pily. “There must be some way to 
tell. Rod went away from me, and 
then I come around the corner and 
find him laughing insanely. He takes 
a shot at me. But it looks, and talks 
like Rod. But he says crazy things. 
Then I go for a walk with him — or 
it — and meet another one that at least 
seems less insane than the first one. 
Well, well. I know German of course, 
and so does Rod. Evidently this 
thing can read minds. Must be like a 
chameleon, only more so." 

“What do you mean?” asked Rod 
Blake. It doesn’t particularly matter 
which one. 

“A chameleon can assume any color 
it wants to at will. Lots of animals 
have learned to imitate other animals 
for safety, but it takes them genera- 
tions to do it. This thing, apparently, 
can assume any shape or color at will. 
A minute ago it decided the best form 
for the locality was a sword-bush. 
Some of these things must be real 
plants then. Rod thought of a maple 
tree, thought of the advantages of a 
maple tree, so it decided to try that, 
having read his mind. That was why 
it was wilted-looking; this isn’t the 
right kind of country for maple trees. 
It lost water too fast. So it went back 
to the sword-bush. 

“Now this one^ has decided to try 
being Rod Blake, clothes and all. But 
I haven’t the foggiest notion which 
one is Rod Blake. It won’t do a bit 
of good to try him on languages we 
know, because he can read our minds. 
I know there must be some way. 
There must — there must — Oh yes. 
It's simple. Rod, just burn me a hole 
In that thing with your violet-gun.” 

Rod reached for his gun at once 
with a- sigh of relief and triggered 
quickly. The phoney Rod melted has- 



tily. About half of it got down into 
the boiling mud before Rod inciner- 
ated the rest with the intense ultra- 
violet flare of the pistol. Rod sighed. 
“Thank the Lord it was me. I wasn’t 
sure for a while, myself.” 

Ted shook himself, put his head in 
his hands, and rocked slowly. “By 
the Nine Gods of the Nine Planets, 
what a world! Rod, for the love of 
heaven, s'.ay with me hereafter. Per- 
manentlj ^ And whatever you do, 
don’t lr *e that pistol. They can’t 
grow a real violet-gun, but if they 
pick one up, may God help us. Let’s 
get back to the ship, and away from 
this ^damned place. I thought you 
were mad. My error. It’s just' the 
whole bloody planet that’s mad.” 

“I was — for a while. Let’s move.” 
They moved. They moved hastily 
back across the sand dunes to the 
ship. 



CHAPTER II 
The Secret of the Thushol 



THEY'RE centaurs,” gasped 
M. Blake. “Will you look at that 
one over there — a nice little calico. 
There’s a beautiful little strawberry 
roan. What people! Wonder why 
the city is so dilapidated, if the peo- 
ple are still here in some numbers. 
Set 'er down, will you Ted. They 
haven’t anything dangerous, or they’d 
have a better city.” 

“Uhramm — I suppose that’s fight. 
But I’d hate to have one of those fel- 
lows nudge me. They must weigh 
something noticeable, even here — 
about twelve hundred pounds back on 
Earth. I’m setting down in that 
square. You keep your hand on that 
ten-inch ion-gun while I step out.” 
The ship settled with a soitthumpf 
in the deep sandy dust of the ruined 
city square. Half a hundred of the 
centaurs were trotting leisurely up, 
with a grizzled old Martian in the 
lead, his mane sparse and coarse. Ted 
Penton stepped out of the lock. 

“Phoishth” the Martian said after a 
moment’s inspection. He extended 
his hands out horizontally from his 
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shoulders, palms upward and empty. 

"Friends,” said Ted, extending his 
arms in a similar gesture, “I am Pen- 
ton.” 

"Fasthun Loshthu,” explained the 
centaur, indicating himself. “Pen- 
shun.” 

“He sounds like an ex-soldier,” 
came Blake’s voice softly. "Pension. 
Is he O.K.?” 

"I think so. You can leave that 
post anyway, and shut off the main 
atomics, start auxiliary B, and close 
the rooms. Lock the controls with 
the combination and come on out. 
Bring your ion-gun as well as your 
ultra-violet. Lock the lock doors.” 

“Blazes. I want to come out this 
afternoon. Oh well, O.K.” Blake 
went to work hurriedly and efficient- 
ly. It was some thirty seconds be- 
fore he was through in the power 
room. He stepped eagerly into the 
lock. 

He stopped dead. Penton was on 
his back, nioving feebly, the old cen- 
taur bent over him, with his long, 
powerful fingers fixed around the 
man’s throat. Penton’s head was shak- 
ing slowly back and forth on the end 
of his neck, in a loose, rather de- 
tached-looking way. 

Blake roared and charged out of 
the lock, his two powerful pistols has- 
tily restored to his holsters. He 
charged out — and sailed neatly over 
the centaur’s back, underestimating 
Mars’ feeble grip. In an instant he 
was on his feet again, and returning 
toward his friend when a skillful left 
forefoot caught his legs, and sent him 
tumbling as the heavy bulk of an agile 
young centaur landed on his back. 
Blake turned ; a smaller, lighter body 
far more powerfully muscled. In a 
moment the Earthman broke the cen- 
taurs’ grip and started through the 
six or seven others that surrounded 
him. 

A grunted word of command dis- 
solved the melee, and Blake stood up, 
leaping toward Penton. 

Penton sat on the ground, rocking 
slowly back and forth, his head be- 
tween his hands. “Oh, Lord, they 
all do it here.” 

"Ted — are you all right?” 



“Do I sound it?”. Penton asked un- 
happily. “That old bird just opened 
up my skull and poured a new set of 
brains in. Hypnotic teaching — a com- 
plete university education in thirty 
seconds — all done with hypnotism and 
no mirrors used. They have the fin- 
est education system. God preserve 
us from it.” 

“Shthuntho. ishthu thiu lomal?” 
asked the old Martian pleasantly. 

"Ishthu psoth lonthui t i m u 1,” 
groaned Penton. “The worst of it is, 
it works. I know his language as well 
as I know English.” Suddenly he man- 
aged a slight grin. He pointed to 
Blake and said; “Blake omo phusthu 
ptsoth.’’ 

The old centaur’s lined, sparsely 
bearded face smiled like a pleased 
child’s. Blake looked at him uneasily. 

“I don’t like that fellow’s fa — ” He 
stopped.xhynotized. He walked to- 
ward the old Martian with blank eyes 
and the grace of an animated tailor’s 
dummy. He lay down in sections, 
and the old Martian’s long, supple 
fingers circled his neck. Gently they 
massaged the back of his spine up to 
the base of his skull. 

Penton smiled sourly from where 
he sat. “Oh, you don’t like his face, 
eh? Wait and see how you like his 
system." 




The centaur straightened. Slowly 
Blake sat up. His head continued to 
nod and weave in a detached sort of— 
way, till he gingerly reached up, felt 
around for it and took it firmly in his 
hands. He rested his elbows on his 
knees. 

"We didn’t both have to know his 
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blasted language,” he managed bitter- 
ly at last. “Languages always did 
give me headaches anyway.” 

ENTON watched him unsympa- 
thetically. 

“I hate repeating things, and you’ll 
find it useful, anyway.” 

“You are from the third planet,” 
the Martian stated politely. 

Penton looked at him in surprise, 
started up, then rose to his feet gin- 
gerly. 

“Get up slowly, Blake, I advise you 
for your own good." Then to the 
Martian: “Why, yes. But you knew! 
How?” 

“My great-great grandfather told 
me of this trip to the third planet 
before he died. He was one of those 
that returned.” 

“Returned?” You Martians have 
been to Earth?” gasped Blake. 

“I guessed that,” said Penton soft- 
ly. “They’re evidently the centaurs 
of legend. And I think they didn't 
go alone from this planet.” 

“Our people tried to establish a 
colony there, many, many years ago. 
It didn’t succeed. They died of lung 
diseases faster than they could cross 
space. The main reason they went 
in the . first place was to get away 
from the thushol. But the thushol 
simply imitated local Earth-animals 
and thrived. So the people came 
back. We built many ships, hoping 
that since we couldn’t go, the thushol 
would. But they didn’t like Earth.” 
He shook his head sorrowfully. 

“The thushol. So that’s what you 
call ’em.” Blake sighed. “They must 
be a pest.” 

“They were then. They aren’t 
much any more.” 

“Oh, they don’t bother you any 
more?” asked Penton. 

“No,” said the old centaur apatheti- 
cally. “We’re so used to them.” 

“How do you tell them from the 
thing they’re imitating?" Penton 
asked grimly. “That’s what I need 
to know.” 

“It used to bother us because we 
couldn't,” Loshthu sighed. “But it 
doesn’t any more.” 

“I know — but how do you tell them 



apart? Do you do it by mind-reading?” 
“Oh, no. We don’t try to tell them 
apart. That way. they don’t bother us 
any tnore.” 

Penton looked at Loshthu thought- 
fully for some time. Blake rose gin- 
gerly, and joined Penton in his en- 
wrapped contemplation of the griz- 
zled Martian, “Uhmmmm,” said Pen- 
ton at last, “X suppose that is one way 
of looking at it. I should think it 
would make business rather difficult 
though. Also social relations, not 
knowing whether it was your wife or 
just a real good imitation.” 

“I know. We found it so for many 
years," Loshthu agreed. “That was 
why our people wanted to move to 
Earth, But later they found, that 
three of the ship commanders were 
thushol, so the people came back to 
Mars where they could live at least as 
easily as the thushol .” 

Penton mentally digested this for 
some moments, while the half hun- 
dred centaurs about stood patiently, 
apathetically motionless. 

“We have myths on Earth of cen- 
taurs, .people like you, and of magic 
creatures who seemed one thing, but 
when captured became snakes or 
tigers or other unpleasant beasts, but 
if held long enough reverted to hu- 
man shape and would then grant . a 
wish. Yes, the thushol are intelli- 
gent; they could have granted a sim- 
ple Earth barbarian’s wish.” 

Loshthu shook his head slowly. 
“They are not intelligent, I believe. 
Maybe they are. But they have per- 
fect memories for detail. They would 
imitate one of our number, attend our 
schools, and so learn all we knew. 
They never invented anything for 
themselves.” 

“What brought about the tremen- 
dous decline in your civilization? 
The thushol ?” 

The centaur nodded. 

“We forgot how to make space 
ships and great cities. We hoped that 
would discourage the thushol so they 
would leave us. But they forgot too, 
so it didn’t help.” 

“Good Lord," Blake sighed, “how 
in the name of the Nine Planets do 
you live with a bunch like that?” 
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Loshthu looked at Blake slowly. 

"Ten,” he said. “Ten planets. You 
can’t see the tenth with any practic- 
able instrument till you get out be- 
yond Jupiter. Our people discovered 
it from Pluto.” 

LAKE "stared at him owlishly. 
"But how can you live with this 
gang? With a civilization like that 
■ — I should think you’d have found 
some means of destroying them.” 

“We did. We destroyed all the 
thushol. Some of the thushol helped 
us, but we thought that they were our 
own' people. It happened because a 
very wise, but very foolish philoso- 
pher calculated how many thushol 
could live parasitically bn our people. 
Naturally the thushol took his calcu- 
lations to heart. Thirty-one percent 
of us are thushol." 

Blake looked around with a swiftly 
unhappy eye. 

“You mean — some of these here are 
thushol?" he asked. 

Loshthu nodded. 

"Always. They reproduced very 
slowly at first, in the form of an ani- 
mal that was normally something like 
us, and reproduced as did other ani- 
mals. But then they learned to imi- 
tate the amoebae when they studied 
in our laboratories. Now they simply 
split. One big one will split into sev- 
eral small ones, and each small one 
will eat one of the young of our 
people, and take its place. So we 
never know which is which. It used 
to worry us,” Loshthu shook his head 
slowly. 

Blake’s hair rose slightly away from 
his head, and his jaw dropped away. 
"My God,” he gasped. “Why didn’t 
you do something?” 

“If we killed one we suspected, we 
might be wrong, which would kill our 
own child. If we didn’t, and just be- 
lieve it our own child anyway, it at 
least gave us the comfort of believing 
it. And if the imitation is so perfect 
one can’t tell the difference, what is 
the difference?” 

Blake sat down again, quietly. 

“Penton,” he sighed, at length, 
"those three months are up, let’s get 
back to Earth — fast.” 



Penton looked at him. "I wanted 
to a long time back. Only I thought 
of something else. Sooner or later, 
some other man is going to come here 
with atomic power, and if hearings 
some of those thushol back to Earth 
with him, accidentally, thinking it’s 
his best friend — well, I’d rather kill 
my own child than live with one of 
those, but I’d rather not do either. 
They can reproduce as fast as they 
can eat, and if they eat like an amoeba 
— God help us. If you maroon one on 
a desert island, it will turn into a 
fish, and swim home. If you put it 
in jail it will turn into a snake and 
go down the drain pipe. If you dump 
it in the desert it will turn into a 
cactus and get along real nice, thank 
you.” 

"Good God.” 

“And they won’t believe us, of 
course. I’m sure as blazes not going 
to take one back to. prove it. I’ll just 
have to get some kind of proof from 
this Loshthu.” 

“I hadn’t thought of that. What 
^can we get?” 

“All I can think of is to see what 
they can let us have, then take all we 
can, and make a return trip with 
reputable and widely believed zoolo- 
gists and biologists to look into this 
thing. Evolution has produced some 
weird freaks, but this is a freakier 
weirdness than has ever been con- 
ceived.” 

“I still don’t really believe" it,” 
Blake said. “The only thing I am firm- 
ly convinced of is my headache.” 

^fTT’S real enough and logical 

M enough. Logical as hell. And 
hell on Earth if they ever get there. 
Evolution is always trying to produce 
an animal that can survive anywhere, 
conquer all enemies, the fittest of the 
surviving fit. All life is based on one 
thing : protoplasm. Basically, it’s the 
same in every creature, , every living 
thing, plant and animal, amoeba and 
man.. It is just modified slightly, 
hooked together in slightly different 
ways. The thushol are built of proto- 
plasm — but infinitely more adaptable 
protoplasm. They can do something 
about it, make it take the form of 
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a bone cell and be. part of a thigh 
bone, or be a nerve cell in a brain. 
From some of that ten-second-college- 
course Loshthu poured into me, I 
gather that at first the thushol were 
good imitations outside, but if you 
cut Into one, you could see that the 
organs weren’t there. Now they have 
everything. They went through Mar- 
tian medical colleges, of course, and 
know all about what makes a centaur 
tick, and so they make themselves 
with the same kind of tickers. Oh, 
very nice.” 

“They don’t know much about us. 
Maybe with the X-ray fluoroscope 
screen we could have told those imi- 
tations of us,” suggested Blake. 

“Oh, no, by no means. If we knew 
the right form, they’d read it in our 
minds, and have it. Adaptive proto- 
plasm. Just think, you couldn’t kill 
it In an African jungle, because when 
a lion came along, it would be a little, 
lady lion, and when an elephant 
showed up, it would be a helpless 
baby elephant. If a snake bit it, I 
suppose the damned thing would turn 
into something immune to snake bites 
— a tree, or something like that. I 
just wonder where it keeps the very 
excellent brain it evidently has.” 

“Well, let’s find out what Loshthu 
can offer us by way of proofs.” 



CHAPTER III 
Mind-Readers and Company 

'JTT developed that the Martians had 
Li once had museums. They still 
had them, because nobody was suffi- 
ciently interested to disturb their 
age-long quiet. Martians lived cen- 
turies, and their memories were long; 
but once or twice in a lifetime did a 
Martian enter the ancient museums. 

Penton and Blake spent hours in 
them, intensive hours under Losh- 
thu’s guidance. 'Loshthu had nothing 
but time, and Penton and Blake didn’t 
want to linger. They worked rapidly, 
collecting thin metal Bheaves of docu- 
ments, ancient mechanisms, a thou- 
sand things. They baled them with 
rope that they had brought from the 



ship when they moved it nearer the 
museum. Finally, after hours of 
labor, bleary-eyed from want of sleep, 
they started out again to the ship. 

They stepped out of the gloomy 
dusk of the museum into the sun-lit 
entranceway; Immediately, from be- 
-hind a dozen pillars, a leaping, fiash- 
ing group of men descended upon 
them, tore the books, the instruments, 
the data sheaves from their hands. 
They were upset, slugged, trampled 
on and spun around. There were 
shouts and cries and curses. 

Then there was silence. Twelve 
Pentons and thirteen Blakes sat, lay 
or stood about on the stone stairway. 
Their clothes were torn, their faces 
and bodies bruised, there was even 
one black •eye, and another develop- 
ing swiftly. But twelve Pentons 
looked exactly alike, each clasping a 
bit of data material. Thirteen Blakes 
were identical, each carrying a bit of 
factual mustiness under his arm or in 
his hand. 

Loshthu looked _at them, and his 
lined, old face broke into a pleased 
smile. “Ah, he said. “There are 
more of you. Perhaps some can stay 
with us to talk now.” 

Penton looked up at Loshthu, all 
the Pentons did. Penton was quite 
sure he was the Penton, but he 
couldn’t think of any way to prove it. 
It was fairly evident that thushol had 
decided to try Earth again. He be- 
gan to wonder just — ” 

“Loshthu, just why,” asked one of 
the Pentons in Penton’s voice, "did 
the thushol not stay on Earth if they 
could live there?” 

Penton was quite sure he had been 
the one to think of that partic — 

“Pardon me, but wasn’t that the 
question I was going to ask?” said 
another Penton' in well-controlled 
fury. Penton smiled gently. It seemed 
evident that — 

“I can apparently be spared the 
trouble of doing my own talking. You 
all help so,” said one of the numerous 
Pentons angrily. 

“Say, how in hell are we going to 
tell who’s who?” demanded one of the 
Blakes abruptly. 

“Thai damned mind-thief stole my 
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question before I had a chance — ” 

“Why you — you — you talking! X 
was just about — " 

“I think,” said one of the Fentons 
wearily, “you might as well stop get- 
ting peeved, Blake, because they’ll all 
act peeved when you do. What do 
you know. I beat all my imitators to 
the draw on that remark. A noble 
achievement, you’ll find, Rod. But 
you might just as well pipe down, 
and I’ll pipe down, and we’ll see 
what our good friend, Loshthu, has 
to say.” 

“Eh,” sighed Loshthu. “You mean 
about the thushol leaving Earth? 
They did not like it. Earth i3 a poor 
planet, and the people were barbar- 
ians. Evidently they are not so now. 
But the thushol do not like work, and 
they found richer sustenance on 
Mars.” 

«?| THOUGHT so,” said Penton. 

M (Does it matter which one?) 
“They’ve decided that Earth is richer 
than Mars now, and want a new host. 
Don’t draw that pistol, Blake! Un- 
fortunately, my friend, we had twen- 
ty-five ion-guns and twenty-five vio- 
let-guns made up. If we’d had more 
we would have more companions. We 
were exceedingly unfortunate A n 
equipping ourselves so well in the 
matter of clothing, and being so 
thoughtful as to plan all of it right, 
so we carried a lot of each of the few 
kinds. Exceedingly. However, I 
think we can improve things a little 
bit. I happen to remember that one 
ion-gun is out of commission, and I 
had the coils out of two of the violet- 
guns to repair them. That makes 
three guns out of service. We will 
each stand up and fire, one at a time, 
at the sand in front there. The line 
forms on the right.” 

The line formed. “Now,” con- 
tinued that particular Penton, “we 
will each fire, beginning with myself, 
one at a time. First iori, then violet. 
When one of us evidences lack of a 
serviceable gun, the others will join 
in removing him rapidly but ^care- 
fully. Are we ready? Yes?” That 
Penton held up his ion-gun, and 
pushed the button. 



It didn’t fire, and Immediately the 
portico stank with his smoke. 

“That’s one," said the next Penton. 
He raised his ion-gun and fired. Then 
his violet-gun. Then he raised it and 
fired again, at a rapidly dissolving 
Blake. “That makes two. That one 
evidently found, when we fired at the 
first one, that his didn’t work. We 
have one more. to eliminate. Next?’’ 

Presently another Blake vanished. 
“Well, well,” said Penton pleasantly, 
“the Blake-Penton odds are even. Any 
suggestions?” 

“Yes,” said Blake tensely. “I’ve 
been thinking of a patch I put in one 
suit that I ripped on Venus.” An- 
other Blake vanished under the mu- 
tual fire. 

“There’s one more thing I want to 
know. Why in blazes are those 
phonies so blasted willing to kill each 
other, and though they know which 
is which, don’t kill us? And how did 
they enter the 6hip?” Rod demanded. 
Or at least a Rod. 

“They,” said two Pentons at once. 
Another one looked at them. “Bad 
timing, boys. Rodney, my eon, we 
used a combination lock. These gen- 
tlemen are professional mind-readers. 
Does that explain their possession of 
the guns? I’ve been thinking right 
along of one way to eliminate these 
excessive excrescences, consisting of 
you going into a huddle with your 
tribe, and eliminating all but the one 
you know to be yourself, and I doing 
the same. Unfortunately, while 
they’re perfectly willing to kill each 
other so long as they don’t die, they 
will prevent their own deaths by ade- 
quate, unfortunately adequate de- 
fense. 

"Now since these little gun tests 
and others have been made I think 
it fairly evident that we are not going 
to leave this planet until the two right 
men are chosen and only two go into 
that ship with us. Fortunately they 
can’t go without us, because while 
they can read minds, it takes more 
than knowledge to navigate a space 
ship, at least such knowledge as they 
can get from us. It takes under- 
standing, which mere memory will 
not supply. They need us. 
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“We will, therefore, march duti- 
fully to the ship, and each of us will 
replace his guns carefully in the pre- 
pared racks. I know that I’m the 
right Penton — but you don’t. So no 
movement will be made without the 
unanimous agreement of all Pentons 
and Blakes.” 

Blake looked up, white-faced. 

“If this wasn’t so world-shakingly 
serious, it would be the damnedest 
comic opera that ever happened. I’m 
afraid to give up my gun.” 

“If we all give them up, I think 
it puts us even. We have some adr 
vantage in that they don’t want to 
kill us, and if worst comes to worst, 
we could take them to Earth, making 
damned sure that they didn’t get 
away. On Earth we could have 
protoplasmic tests made that would 
tell the story. By the way, that sug- 
gests something. Yes indeed, I think 
we can make tests here. Let us re- 
pair to this ship.” 



CHAPTER IV 
' Penton's Strategy 



PTTiHE Blakes sat down and stayed 
down. “Ted, what in blazes can 
we do?” His voice was almost tear- 
ful. “You can’t tell one of these 
ghastly things from another. You 
can’t tell one from me. We can’t — ” 
“Oh, God,” said another Blake, 
“that’s not me. That’s just another 
one of those damned mind-stealers.” 
Another one groaned hopelessly. 



“That wasn’t either." They all 
looked helplessly at the line of Pen- 
tons. “I don’t even know who’s my 
friend." 

Penton nodded. All the Pentons 
nodded, like a grotesquely solemn 
chorus preparing to recite some bless- 
ing. They smiled in superhuman 
unity. That’s all right,” they said in 
perfect harmony. “Well, well. A new 
stunt. Now we all talk together. 
That makes things easier. I think 
there may be a way to tell the differ- 
ence. But you must absolutely trust 
me, Blake. You must give up your 
guns, puting all faith in my ability 
to detect the right one, and if I’m 
wrong, realize that I will not know. 
We can- try such simple tests as alco- 
hol, whiskey, to see if it makes them 
drunk, and pepper to see if it burns 
their tongues — ” 

“It won’t work,” said Blake tensely. 
“Lord, Penton, I can’t give up my 
guns— I won’t — ” 

Penton, all the Pentons smiled 
gently. “I’m half again as fast as you 
are, Blake, and no Martian-born imi- 
tation of you is going to be faster. 
Maybe these Martian imitations of me 
are as fast as I am. But you know 
perfectly well that I could ray the 
whole gang of you, all ten of you, 
out of existence before any one of you 
could move a finger. You know that, 
don’t you, Rod?” 

“Lord, yes, but Ted, Ted, don’t do 
that — don’t make me give up my guns 
— I’ve got to keep them. Why should 
I give up mine, if you keep yours?” 

[Turn Page] 
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"That probably was not you speak- 
ing, Rod, but it doesn’t matter. If it 
wasn’t what you thought, we could 
do something about it. Therefore, 
that is what you wanted to say, just 
as this is what I wanted to say, 
whether I said it or not. Oh, Lord 
preserve us. It talks with my voice ! 
But anyway, the situation is this; one 
of us has to have unquestioned sup- 
eriority over the other gang. Then, 
the one with the whip hand can de- 
velop proof of identity, and enforce 
his decisions. As it is, we can’t.” 
"Let me be that one, then,” snapped 
one, Blake. 

"I didn’t mean that,” sighed an- 
other. “That wasn’t me.” 

“Yes it was,” said the first. “I 
spoke without thinking. Go ahead. 
But how are you going to make the 
others give up their guns? I’m will- 
ing. You can’t make them?” 

“Oh, yes I can. I have my faithful 
friends, here,” said Penton grimly, his 
eleven hands waving to his eleven 
counterparts. "They agree with me 
this far, being quite utterly selfish.” 
“But what’s your system. Before 
1 put my neck in the noose, I have to 
know that noose isn’t going to tighten 
on it.” 

"If I had a sound system in-mind — 
I’m carefully refraining from de- 
veloping one — they’d read it, weigh 
it, and wouldn’t agree at all. They 
6till have hopes. You see that pepper 
and alcohol system won’t work per- 
fectly because they can read in my 
mind the proper reaction, arid be 
drunk, or have an inflamed tongue at 
will, being perfect actors. I’m going 
to try just the same. Rod, if you ever, 
trusted me, trust me now.” 

“All right, come on. We’ll go to 
the ship, and any one of these things 
that doesn’t part with its gun is not 
me. Ray it.” 

Blake rose jerkily, all ten of him, 
and went down to the ship. 

The IJentons followed faithfully 
after. Abruptly Penton rayed one 
Blake. His shoulder blades . had 
humped curiously and swiftly. Wings 
were developing. "That helps,” said 
Penton, bolstering his guns. 

The Blakes went on, white-faced. 



They put the weapons in the racks in 
the lock stoically. The Martians had 
seen the, to them, inconceivably swift 
movements of Penton’s gun hands, 
and Penton knew that he, himself, had 
done the raying that time. But he still 
didn’t know a way to prove it without 
causing a general melee which would 
bring about their own deaths. That 
wasn’t so important. The trouble was 
that given fifty years, the rest of the 
world would descend on this planet 
unwarned. Then all Earth would be 
destroyed. Not with flame and sword 
and horrible casualty lists, but si- 
lently and undetectably. 

The Blakes came out, unarmed. 
They shuffled and moved about uneas- 
ily, tensely, under the watchful eyes 
of eleven Pentons armed with ter- 
rifically deadly weapons. 

Several Pentons went into the ship, 
to come .out bearing pepper, saccha- 
rine tablets, alcohol, the medicine 
chest. One of them gathered them 
together and looked them over. “We’ll 
try pepper,” he said, rather unhap- 
pily. "Line up !” 

The Blakes lined up, hesitantly. 
“I’m putting my life in your hands, 
Ted,” said two of them in identical, 
plaintive tones. 

Four Pentons laughed shortly. “I 
know it. Line up. Come and get it.” 

“First,” he sighed, after a moment, 
“stick out the tongue, ^patient.” 

With unsteady hands he put a bit 
of pepper from the shaker on the fel- 
low’s tongue. The tongue snapped 
in instantly, the Blake clapped his 
hands to his mouth, gurgling unpleas- 
antly. “Waaaar!” he gasped. “Waar 
— achooo — damnt !” 

With hands like flashing light, Pen- 
ton pulled his own, and a neighbor’s 
ion-gun. In a fiftieth of a second all 
but the single gagging, choking, 
coughing Blake were stinking, smok- 
ing, swiftly dissolving and flowing 
rubbish. The other Penton methodi- 
cally helped destroy them. 

Blake stopped gagging in surprise. 

“My God, it might not have been 
the right one!” he gasped. 

The ten Pentons sighed softly. 
"That finally proves It. Thank God. 
Definitely. That leaves me to find. j 
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And it won’t work again, because 
while you can’t read my mind to find 
the trick that told, these brothers of 
mine have. The very fact that you 
don’t know how I knew, proves that 
I was right.” 

Blake stared at him dumbly. “I was 
the first one — ” he managed between 
a cough and a sneeze. 

“Exactly. Go on inside. Do some- 
thing intelligent. Use your head. See 
what you can think of to locate me. 
You have to use your head in some 
such way that they don’t mind-read it 
first, though. Go ahead.” 

Blake went, slow-footed. The first 
thing he did was to close the lock- 
door, so that he was safely alone in 
the ship. Blake went into the control 
room, donned an air-suit complete 
with helmet, and pushed a control 
handle over. Then a second. Pres- 
ently he heard curious bumpings and 
thumpings, and strange floppings 
and whimperings. He went back 
rapidly, and rayed a supply chest and 
two crates of Venusian specimens 
that had sprouted legs and were 
rapidly growing arms to grasp ray 
pistols. The air in the ship began 
to look thick and greenish; it was 
colder. 

Contentedly Blake watched, and 
opened all the room doors. Another 
slithering, thumping noise attracted 
him, and with careful violet-gun work 
he removed an unnoticed, extra pipe 
that was crawling from the cross- 
brace hangers. It broke up into 
lengths that rolled about unpleasant- 
ly. Rod rayed them till the smallest 
only, the size of golf balls with curi- 
ous blue-veined legs, staggered about 
uncertainly. Finally even they 
stopped wriggling. 

Half an hour Rod waited, while the 
air grew very green and thick. Fin- 
ally to make sure he started some 
other apparatus, and watched the 
thermometer go down, down till mois- 
ture grew on the walls and became 
frost, and no more changes took place. 
Then he went around with an opened 
.ion-gun with a needle beam and poked 
everything visible with it. 

The suction fans cleared out the 
chlorine-fouled atmosphere in two 



minutes, and Blake sat down weari- 
ly. He flipped oyer the microphone 
switch and spoke into the little disc. 
“I’ve got my hand on the main ion- 
gun control. Penton, I love you like a 
brother, but I love Earth more. If 
you can induce your boy friends to 
drop their guns in a neat pile and 
retire — O. K. If not, and I mean if 
not within thirty seconds, this ion- 
gun .is going into action and there 
won’t be any more Pentons. Now, 
drop!” 

Grinning broadly, with evident sat- 
isfaction, ten Pentons deposited 
twenty heart-cores of ultra-essence of 
destruction, and moved off. “Way 
off,” said Blake grimly. They 
moved. 

Blake collected twenty guns. Then 
he went back into the ship. There 
was a fine laboratory at one end, and 
with grim satisfaction, he took down 
three cotton-stoppered tubes, being 
very careful to handle them with rub- 
ber gloves. “You never did man a 
good turn before, tetanus, but I hope 
you spread high, wide and handsome 
here — ” 

He dumped them into a beaker of 
wafer, and took beaker and glass 
down to the lock and out. The ten 
waited at a distance. 

“All right, Penton. I happen to 
know you took @ shot of tetanus anti- 
vaccine some while ago, and are im- 
mune. Let’s see if those blasted 
brain-stealers can steal the secret of 
something we know how to make, but 
don’t know anything about. They 
can gain safety by turning into a 
chicken, which is immune, but not as 
human creatures. That’s a concen- 
trated dose of tetanus. Go drink it. 
We can wait ten days if we have 
to.” 

Ten Pentons marched boldly up to 
the beaker, resting beside the ship. 
One stepped forward to the. glass— 
and nine kept right on stepping. They 
stepped into the lee of the ship where 
the ion-gun could not reach. 

Blake helped Penton info the ship 
with a broad grin. 

"Am 1 right?” 

“You’re right,” sighed Penton, “but , 
God knows why. You can’t get teta- i 
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nus by swallowing it, and lockjaw 
doesn't develop so quickly as ten 
days.” 

“I didn't know for sure," grinned 
Blake. “They were too busy trying 
to find out what I was doing to follow 
your mind. Ah — there they go. Will 
you ray them or shall I?” asked.Blake 
politely, sighting the ion-gun at the 
nine flapping, rapidly vanishing 
things scuttling across the red, rusty 
planet. The ship dipped sharply in 
pursuit. “There’s one thing — ahhh 
— ” he straightened as the. incredible 
glare died in thin air, “I want to 



know. How in blazes did you pick 
me out?” 

“To do what you did requires some 
five hundred different sets of muscles 
in a beautifully coordinated neuro- 
muscular hookup, which I didn’t be- 
lieve those things could imitate with- 
out a complete dissection, I took the 
chance it was you.” 

“Five hundred sets of muscles! 
What the heck did I do?” 

“You sneezed.” 

Rod Blake blinked slowly, and 
slowly his jaw tested again its sup- 
ports and their flexibility. 
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MET the surgeon’s gaze as he 
replaced the bandages on Dora’s 
eyes. 

“I’ll talk to you outside, Mr. Blair,” 
he said. - 

Dora’s hands groped for me as I 
stooped over her reclining chair, her 
sensitive fingers — all her seventeen 
years of life the eyes of her blind- 
ness — caressed my face. 

“I’ll be back in a moment, Dora,” 
I said. “You just lie quiet.” 

The surgeon faced me on the ver- 
anda outside the living room of Dora’s 
little bungalow here in the West- 
chester suburbs of New York City. 

“She will never see,” the surgeon 
said. “The operation failed.” 

Poor little Dora. She had hoped 
that the science of surgery would dis- 
pel her eternal darkness. 

“All right. Doctor,” I said quietly. 
“I’ll tell her." 

Dora and I sat that evening in the 
little moonlit garden beside the house. 
She had removed the bandage. Slim, 
blond girl, having a queerly ethereal 
beauty as though her blindness had 
set her apart from this world: Blue 
eyes pale, seeming always questing. 

' My name is Alan Blair. Details of 
me are unimportant, save that I was 
twenty-four, that August, 1936. I had 
met Dora Kean the year before. Her 
aged father, a retired professor, was 
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her only close relative. He had died 
suddenly, leaving her alone, with this 
little bungalow and a small annuity. 
Dora and I were engaged now; to be 
married within a few months. 

We sat, that momentous night of 
August 30th, 1936, with the moonlight 
filtering through the trees and the 
world a vision of beauty around us. 
Dora had been brave over her disap- 
pointment. She was smiling gently 
now. Her hands brushed my face ; her 
smile was quizzical. "You're very 
handsome, Alan. I’m a lucky girl." 

I laughed. "Maybe you are, and 
maybe not." 

Then suddenly I was gripping her, 
and she heard my startled gasp. 

“What is it, Alan?" 

“Something — over. .there near the 
house. Good Lord — ” 

Incredible thing. I stared. In the 
shadows of the garden between us and 
the little stucco bungalow, a shape 
was shimmering. Wraithlike outlines, 
where a moment before there had 
been nothing. 

The ghostly outlines of a cage. A 
cubical thing ten feet high, fifteen 
feet square, set upon the ground like 
a lion cage painted luminous, shim- 
mering so that for the first second or 
two it could have been conjured by 
my own startled fancy. 

Then I heard a vague electrical 
whine. And then the materialized 
cage was no longer shimmering. 
Reality I Dark lattice of bars. Small 
windows of a luminous transparency. 
A solid 'door. It had an interior light. 
The door slid sideward with a rasp- 
ing click. The light silhouetted a 
figure peering out. A man. Then he 
stepped from the doorway. 

He was hardly more than twenty 
feet away from us — a man as tall as 
myself, with a bullet head of closely 
clipped black hair. Queer figure in- 
deed. Wide-shouldered fellow in a 
leather garment queerly shaped. 

“Do not be afraid," he said, in an 
English queerly intoned. He took a 
few steps toward us; and as we 
leaped to our feet he stopped, and 
stood smiling. 

“I am Sah Groat,” he began. "I 
live here." He gestured with a thick 



powerful arm at our little moonlit 
garden. "This Is my home. I have 
come back to visit you." 

MAZING visitor 1 He sat pres- 
ently,, cross-legged on the ground 
beside us while we gaped at him and 
listened to his amazing words. Visi- 
tor from the future I Our garden — 
the living room of his home, six hun- 
dred^years from nowl This cage his 
vehicle with which, at will, he was 
traveling back and forth through the 
centuries 1 

We sat, feeling like untutored sav- 
ages, while he tried to make us un- 
derstand the mysteries of this science 
which to him was so comprehensible. 

“Between the four planes of Space 
— length, breath, thickness and time,” 
he said, "there' is no essential dis- 
tinction. Science, ever since the days 
of your Albert Einstein, has recog- 
nized that Time is a property of 
Space. A house has length, breadth 
and thickness. And duration. With- 
out duration, It would have no real 
existence." ' 

Space-time. The blending out of 
which the Universe is built. And then 
he tried to show us how the future 
and the Past, co-exist with what we 
call the Present ; the same Space- 
dimensions, but with the Tirrie-di- 
mension altered. 

“I don’t think I can conceive that,” 

I said. 

“No," 1 he agreed, “because your 
whole conception of Time is illogical. 
For instance: Suppose, with your hu- 
man intelligence, you were h tree, 
rooted here in this garden. Suppose 
that the normal order of things was 
that New York City would come slow- 
ly toward you and pass before you. 
Time normally does that for us. But 
you, if you were that tree, could you 
conceive going across Space and 
reaching New York City? Could you 
believe that New York City exists 
there now? We humans can imagine^ 
moving through Space — because we 
have always done it. But the tree 
would say,' ‘New York City will be 
here. It will exist.’ The future! 
You understand? The tree would 
never realize the present, unperceived 
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existence of New York City, and the 
possibility of swiftly going there by 
altering one’s Space-dimensions! 

“The same is true with Time. It 
has a normal change of dimension, so 
that if we do nothing to alter that 
dimension, we are like the tree. We 
think that nothing exists until Time 
brings it before us!” 

Amazing thing, but I seemed to be 
grasping it. “You mean,” I said, “you 
are able to cause an abnormal change 
in the Time-dimension?” 

“Yes.” He smiled. “We define it, 
altering substance by altering the rate 
and character of the motion that con- 
stitutes the electrical vortex we call 
the proton.” 

“That,” I said, “I most positively 
do not understand.” 

“Because,” he retorted, “you are not 
aware of what all substance really is. 
Matter — with its dimensions of Space- 
time — it is molecules,' composed of 
atoms. But what is an atom? A ring 
of electrons — which are particles of 
negative, disembodied electricity, re- 
volving at very high speeds around a 
central nucleus of positive electricity, 
which we call a proton. But of what 
substance — what character — is the 
proton? Why even in nineteen- 
twenty-three, or perhaps before that, 
the theory was established that the 
proton merely is a vortex. A whirl- 
pool. An electrical whirlpool in 
Space! That robs Matter of the last 
vestige of substance! A thing built 
merely of movement! 

“Everything is electrical — or akin 
to it. The character of everything 
depends upon Matter’s inherent vibra- 
tory motion. Thus, to alter the Time- 
dimension, we alter the rate and char- 
acter of that vibration — that basic 
vortex — the proton.” 

He gestured to his time-vehicle. “I 
can give you only fundamentals — the 
machine itself is not abstruse, merely 
mechanically intricate. Every par- 
ticle of Matter in that vehicle — and 
my own body when I am in it — is 
electrical in its basic nature. The 
mechanism circulates a current 
through every particle of that Mat- 
ter. An electronic current. It causes 
the inherent vibratory movements of 



the protons of Matter to change their 
character. The matter changes its 
state. It acquires a different Time- 
factor. A different Time-dimension. 
A series of different dimensions, I 
should say — so that the progressive 
changes constitute a traveling 
through Time. Like the tree, up- 
rooted, changing its position in 
Space.” 

IME traveling ! And here, in this 
same space that now held Dora ? s 
little bungalow and garden, Sah 
Groat’s home existed in the year 2536. 
He was a research physicist. Sud- 
denly I envisaged all the immensity 
of things and events of what we call 
the Past, Present and Future, that 
crowded our little garden ! The moon- 
light fell upon our strange visitor as 
he sat cross-legged on the ground. 
Strange man from the future. I 
guessed that he might be thirty years 
old. Or perhaps far older. His fa- 
cial skin was drawn tightly over high 
cheek-bones. It was a queerly lumi- 
nous skin. Weird. 

A different sort of human? I found 
myself suddenly shuddering, as 
though here, gazing at him, I was 
trying to fathom the unknown. Some- 
thing about him — weird, indefinable 
— and frightening. His gestures were 
queer — all his movements abnormal to 
the aspect of any man I had ever seen 
before; and frightening, because I 
could not define their abnormality. 

Absurd thoughts! I tried to dispel 
them. Then suddenly I realized that 
he was queerly staring at Dora as she 
sat tense, with her sightless eyes 
questing the sound of his voice. 

“Your mate?” he said abruptly. 

“We are going to be married soon,” 
I answered. 

Still his gaze clung to her. I stared 
at his eyes. They were strangely 
brooding. The eyes of one who has 
seen too much. Or was there some- 
thing lacking in this weird man's 
eyes? Something that should be there, 
but was not? 

“She is very strangely beautiful,” 
he said quietly. 

Did Dora have some intuition? I 
saw her smile abruptly fade, and over 
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her sensitive face came a vague ex- 
pression of revulsion and fear. 

“I have never seen a woman's beauty 
like hers," Groat added. “Her eyes 
see nothing. You should have that 
fixed." 

I told him how we had tried. Still 
his look never left Dora’s face. And 
suddenly he said, as though abruptly 
he had made a decision. 

“My surgeon could fix that — in a 
few minutes; A pre-natal optical de- 
fect — not a disease. A little mechan- 
ism of lens and nerves to be repaired." 
He shrugged his high wide shoulders, 
with a queer jerking gesture. “I will 
take you to my surgeon." 

It made my heart leap. A surgeon 
of six hundred years from now, with 
all the skill and knowledge that the 
centuries had brought 1 

Dora gasped, “Why — oh, if you only 
could.” 

“How — how long will it take?” I 
murmured. 

“The trip? How long? That means 
nothing. I can make it take what 
seems a few minutes of your con- 
sciousness." 

A few minutes — to get to this 
super-surgeon! An excitement struck 
at me so that I lost all caution. 

Groat was gesturing again. “My 
surgeon lives just down that little 
hill — he will come at once if- L send 
for him." 

M LED Dora over the threshold of 
the little c a g e — a rectangular 
metal room glowing with soft violet 
light; a few strangely fashioned 
metal chairs; an instrument table of 
fragile-looking tubes, dials, levers and 
coils. 

“Do not be afraid,” Groat said 
softly. “Sit here by this bull’s-eye — ” 
He seemed reluctant to tear his lu- 
minous brooding gaze from Dora. 
Then he sat at the instrument table. 

I saw a long row of time-dials mark- 
ing the centuries, the years, months 
and days. In the silence the small 
lever clicked as he shoved it. There 
was a low hum. The dark bars of 
the, cage abruptly glowed luminous— 
a pallid glow that suffused all the 
cage, bathed us in its electric light. 



I felt my senses reel as we swept 
off into Time. But within an instant 
my senses steadied. The pallid light 
in the cage was 6oft but so strangely 
intense that I could fancy it was pene- 
trating every atom of my body, every 
tiny cell within me vibrating from its 
touch. It connected the mesh of the 
cage bars so that we seemed in a lu- 
minous room of translucent walls. 

But the one bull’s-eye beside us re- 
mained transparent. Amazing sight! 

I saw the moon and all the stars 
swinging from the zenith to the hori- 
zon. The sun of Tomorrow rose and 
plunged in a swift arc; the day was 
gone. 

Accelerated motion. Night and day 
now were so swiftly succeeding each_ 
other that they blended into a lumin- 
ous grey monochrome s of twilight. 
Then in another moment the four sea- 
sons themselves were blended. Si- 
lent, dead-looking monochrome landr 
scape, queerly lacking in detail so that 
as I gazed at any one spot only grey 
blurred blankness seemed there, 
v “Oh Alan — tell me about it l You 
forget that I cannot see." 

I, tried to describe it. 

“What a pity — a girl so beautiful,” 

I heard Groat say, “always in dark- 
ness. You will see presently, my 
dear.” 

The indicators of the Time-dials 
were all in motion . . . 1956 . . . 1970 
. . , 2000 ... A new century. . . . 

Again I gazed out through the 
bull’s-eye. The same blurred land- 
scape of luminous grey. No! There 
was movement now ! Things through 
the years changing, the sum of their 
tiny daily movements now becoming 
visible. I gazed to the south; with a 
slow crawling movement of blurred 
grey detail, I could see the rising on- 
coming city. Towering giants of 
buildings were blurred against the 
monochrome of sky. Silently the 
monstrous grey city engulfed us. We 
were indoors. 

2100 A.D, . . 2200, . . 

New centuries . . progress. . . . 
For a breath that might have been a 
hundred years it seemed that we were 
in some huge amphitheatre, with a 
vast domed roof high above us. Then 
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the roof was leprous. A catastrophe 
of nature? An earthquake, or some 
great storm? Or the ravages of war-? 
Then the roof was gone. Walls again 
were rising. 

2400 A.D. ... I found Groat stand- 
ing gazing at Dora. “We will be there 
in a moment. I have set the auto- 
matic controls. Come Dora — ” 

He extended his powerful long- 
fingered hand toward her; but a sud- 
den impulse made me move between 
them. 

“Thanks,” I said. “I’ll guide her.” 

2500 . . 2520 2530 . . . Then I 

could count the years. . . . Then the 
months of 2536. And then days 
of the summer. 

UTSIDE one of the other bull’s 
eyes a soft steady violet light 
was visible — the interior of a room in 
which now our cage was standing. I 
could see a blurred, nearby wall. The 
cage was wafting slowly upward a 
foot or so to take a slightly new posi- 
tion in Space. 

Then the automatic controls 
snapped off. The cage bars went 
dark. Faint distant sound was audir 
ble. ' 

Groat slid the door open. “Come 
Dora, my child — my home — we are 
here.” 

I held her arm to guide her as we 
stepped over the vehicle’s threshold 
info the world of 2536. 

It was a long grey apartment, with 
a vaulted roof from which a soft light 
was streaming. A heavy piled grey 
carpet was on the floor ; the walls were 
grey-draped, windowless. Luxurious 
padded metal furniture stood about. 
Mechanisms of daily life doutine were 
on a wall instrument panel. 

“The place where I was born,” 
Groat said softly. “You like it?” 

Our little garden! Crowded bit of 
Space, with only Time to hold sepa- 
rate its myriad aspects! And Groat 
added as I seated Dora in a chair: 

“You — my visitors from the bar- 
baric past — ” He was smiling so that 
his thin lips bared his shining white 
teeth. “I will get the surgeon — Dora 
must see my home. See — me — ” 

He made an aerial connection. On 



a luminous screen the image of a face 
appeared. A man of ruddy com- 
plexion with a shining bald pate. His 
shoulders disclosed that he was robed 
in immaculate white. 

“Doctor Freane? We need you,” 
Groat said. 

“Oh—you, Xax VI?” 

“Yes — Sah Groat — you know me. 
The Master bids you come — an eye 
operation — at once — ” 

Presently a low tinkling bell sound- 
ed. The surgeon and two white-robed 
women entered. They went Instantly 
about their work with Dora — lenses 
and lights to examine her eyes— sur- 
gical instruments. They hardly spoke. 
But they stared at the time cage, and 
at me and Dora — to them queer bar- 
baric people of history. 

The surgeon, hardly interrupting 
his work, said abruptly: 

“Groat — your Master should not use 
that cage. You have stopped in the 
twentieth century — these people are 
from there, by the look of them.” 
“Yes,” Groat agreed. 

“But it is forbidden,” the surgeon 
said. “Your permit is for explora- 
tory time traveling, but never to stop 
in another Time-world.” 

“I am returning these visitors,” 
Groat said. “It will not occur again.” 
“Make your Master understand it, 
Groat. It is not like Jason XI — him- 
self so great a scientist — to transgress 
his permit.” 

I stood tense, holding Dora’s trem- 
bling hand as I watched the operation. 
Painless, swift and sure. A minute? 
Five minutes? Then suddenly, as all 
the apparatus was whisked away, the 
surgeon plunged the room almost into 
darkness. 

“Now child, open your eyes.” His 
voice was gentle. 

ORA’S eyelids fluttered up. The 
light! She gasped. Her blue- 
eyed gaze swung toward the sound 
of my tense, excited breathing. 

“Why — why Alan — I see you ! Alan 
dear — ” 

Civilization marching upward, 
Progress. Always progress. 

For that moment I held the tear- 
ful Dora, both of us. flooded with 
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thankfulness. The nurses quietly had 
departed. The surgeon stood beside 
us. Groat had momentarily gone into 
the time cage. 

And suddenly in the grey restful 
hush of the dim apartment there came 
a groan! A low scraping thump! A 
man groaning in mortal agony! 

We stood transfixed. From a dark 
nearby recess a figure appeared, 
crawling, hitching itself forward on 
the padded fioor. A man of middle 
age. Dying. One of his arms and 
shoulder seemed partly burned away 
by a searing flash. 

He gasped faintly, “You Freane? 
Help! I am—" 

The surgeon swung. I heard him 
murmur, “By my God — you, Jason — ” 

“I am — finished- — you can’t — ” His 
agonized face dropped against the 
floor. He was dead. 

In the silence, Dora gave a low 
scream of horror as she shuddered 
against me. Then a violet flash hissed. 
For just an instant Freane, the sur- 
geon, seemed to stand tottering, lep- 
rous with part of his body burned 
away. Then he fell. 

A second or two. I had no time to 
move. I saw, in the doorway of the 
cage, that Groat was standing with a 
luminous cylinder in his hand. The 
-skin of his face was wrinkled into 
a snarl that hared his white teeth. 

“Stand still — ” he rasped. 

Around us, from his cylinder, the 
hissing violet light sprang circular, 
so that we stood barred. Then Groat 
snapped off his weapon. The light 
vanished. Some of the room drapes 
were burning. 

“If you try to trick me — both of 
you will die," Groat said softly. “You 
Alan — lead -her here — ” Then he 
laughed with a wild sudden triumph. 
“I forgot. She can see now. A wo- 
man complete. Come, you two — ’’ 

He stood beside the doorway, 
watching with alert weapon. I saw 
that from head to foot he was trem- 
bling; his voice was a low, purring 
growl; -his eyes, luminous with tri- 
umph, seemed to dart fire at us. 

“We are going,” he said. “Get in- 
side."- ^ 

A madman! For just ah instant I 



hesitated. Then I drew Dora, over 
the threshold. Behind us Groat came 
in. The door clicked. And like a 
pouncing animal Groat leaped for the 
controls. The cage flooded with lu- 
minosity, surged with electrical hum. 

The shock of starting was far 
greater than before. Then as our 
senses steadied, I found that Dora 
had dropped into a chair and that I 
was standing beside her. From the 
instrument table came Groat’s voice: 
“We travel fast this time. Do not 
move— I can kill you with a movement 
of my finger — ’’ 

I glanced out through the bull’s-eye. 
Already the walls of the draped apart- 
ment were gone; the cage was out- 
doors with blurred grey terraces of 
the giant city looming everywhere in- 
to the sky around us] And Dora with 
her new-found sight, was gazing ; so 
amazed, awed, confused that her 
senses seemed numbed. 

Then I got my wits. I turned slow- 
ly to regard Groat. He sat facing us, 
sprawled tense at - the instrument 
table, one of his hands on the con- 
trols, the other gripping his weapon. 

"The trip -back won’t take long?” I 
said. 

His grin bared his teeth. “Back? 
We are going forward. A real voyr 
age now — ’’ He glanced at his instru- 
ments. “4152. You see, we are mak- 
ing speed.” 

I stared at him, numbed, helpless, 
wordless. And then I murmured, 
“Forward? But why, Groat?” 

K ITE said, with a mounting wild 
3 . triumph, “I do not like my 
Time-world. Nor yours. We are„go- 
ing forward — very far. Where we 
can be alone 1 Dora — complete wo- 
man now. And I — Sah Groat — com- 
plete man. We will pick ourselves a 
time in this same Space — to be alone 
— to start a new race. Jason said it 
can’t be done — it’s against all laws of 
nature. But I’ll show him — I’ll out- 
smart Time !” 

I sat numbed, shuddering. Was he 
wholly demented, or a rational fiend? 
He added. “A new race — from one 
mated pair. It can be made biologi- 
cally possible. And you Alan — our 
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ssrvant. You will be useful with your 
health and strength in so many ways. 
Do not talk to me now. I am busy — 
I must select our home.” 

He still was alert with his weapon. 

I did not dare move. Strange little 
Dora. In the sudden emergency now, 
her confusion was vanishing. As 
though with the passing of her blind- 
ness, here was a new Dora. And sud- 
denly she whispered: 

“Alan — if we could get that wea- 
pon — ” 

But how? His fingers never left it. 
My own confusion was passing. I was 
tense, alert, watchful — but I tried not 
to show it. 

“Look outside!” Groat said. “The 
real changes are beginning.” 

We swept past the year 10,000. . . 

Amazing grey, shifting panorama 
outside our little window. I could see 
now over a vast distance. The Titanic 
city was spread everywhere. The old 
familiar outlines of the enduring hills 
were changed now. Altered by the 
mechanisms of man. Beacon lights 
sometimes flashed for what might be a 
hundred years. Was this the summit 
of man's achievement? For a breath, 
the melting structures were replaced 
by others of their kind. Mankind rest- 
ing on the summit. Then I saw a 
section of the vast intricate structures 
melt down, crumbling from some ca- 
tastrophe. And edifices, smaller, rose 
up. 

Our forward Time-sweep was so 
swift now that I could see only the 
broad fundamental changes. Trium- 
phant city neglected. Then at last it 
broke up and dropped into ruin and 
desolation. 

50.000 A.D. Then 100,000. ... In- 

numerable smaller cities had appeared 
and vanished. Always, smaller. 

More transitory. . . . Struggling little 
hamlets whose life span was so brief 
to my sight that they came and went 
like flickering shadows. ... I saw the 
blurred changes of great storms. Gi- 
gantic cataclysms of nature. . . . Piti- 
ful remnants of mankind, still strug- 
gling here. 

200.000 years . 500,000. ... Ice 

had come and gone. . . Then the 
grey of a temperate, perhaps habitable 



climate. . . . Human beings still here? 

. . . Probably. But their futile, piti- 
ful efforts were so briefly enduring 
that I could not see them. . . . 

Suddenly Dora and I became aware 
of Groat’s voice. “Why — I — I’ve gone 
too far. We do not want to live in 
so wretched a place as this. I will 
turn back.” He still held his weapon. 
His gaze still eagerly consumed 
Dora’s beauty. I felt her tense be- 
side me. But he did not touch the 
controls. He seemed thinking only 
of Dora’s beauty. And he added ab- 
ruptly: 

“Come here, Dora — you sit here by 
me. We must pick our future home,” 

She stood up. “I’ll make a chance 
for you!” she whispered swiftly. 

L\ MAZING little Dora. Smilingly 
aSL she sat beside him, with his 
burning, gaze upon her face and his 
hand like a claw gripping her shoul- 
der. With a sudden startled amaze- 
ment her glance went to the window. 
The end of the world ! It was a great, 
soundless, blurred chaos. The Earth 
was gone! Numbed, I stared, as Dora 
was staring. Around us now there 
was only an illimitable grey void 
with the blurred streaks of stars. Soon 
perhaps, it would be empty of every- 
thing. 

Eternity. ... We were trapped 
here. Trapped in eternal, soundless 
emptiness. . . Eternity, stretching 
on and on — into the infinitude of For- 
ever. . . . 

Groat seemed engrossed only with 
Dora. Madman, plunging us on into 
the endless void. ... I saw presently 
that as he gazed with his smolder- 
ing eyes upon her beauty, his hand 
laid his weapon momentarily on the 
table. I tensed. And Dora’s hand, 
moving to touch him as though with 
a caress, dropped suddenly down and 
swept the weapon to the floor. 

With a rasping scream Groat was 
on his feet, meeting my leap. The 
impact of my body knocked him 
backward. He fell, with his head and 
shoulder striking against a chair. . . . 
Gruesome fall ! He lay twitching, his 
mouth gaping, eyes wildly rolling, 
and a low, rasping, grinding pant issu- 
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ing from his lips. Then the light went 
out of his eyes. 

I stood gripping Dora. “Dead,” I 
murmured. "We're safe now. I can 
work the controls. I saw how he did 
it.” 

"Yes. Safe now — Alan — ” 

The body of Groat lay still. I 
stepped over him. I moved the con- 
trol levers, slowly through the dif- 
ferent intensities of Time-change. 
And then presently we were' heading 
back. 

"Alan— dear God — ” 

At Dora’s terrified clutch I swung 
from the instruments. Groat again 
was twitching. His body rolled 
across the room. His head dangled 
on his broken neck. His skull had 
split open. 

What was this? A human brain, 
enmeshed with tiny wires! In the 
brief struggle I had torn away his 
shirt. Imbedded in the flesh of his 
chest was 'the circular disc of a fuse- 
box I 



Damnable thing in human form! 
Parts of a man, body and brain, pieced 
together in the laboratory by the skill 
of science t A thing that should have 
been under the will-control of a 
Master. With a flash of realization I 
recalled the surgeon’s words. He had 
mentioned the Master ! The scientist, 
Jason XI, who undoubtedly had in- 
vented the time cage. And created 
this thing which was a man in every- 
thing but the lack of soul. That in- 
deed, was what I had sensed missing 
in its eyes! This damnable thing, 
running amok, stealing the cage, 
roaming aimlessly through the cen- 
turies — attracted by Dora. 

In that moment as we stared, the 
deranged human body lurched waver- 
ingly upon its feet. The legs were 
buckling. It fell against the door. 
The pressure slid open the door. For 
a moment the staggering body top- 
pled on the brink. Then it was gone, 
swallowed by the silent grey void of 
Eternity. 
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?> J TAND still, professor. 
We’ve got a gun on you!” 
The tall, spare man at the 
work-bench, dressed in a grey labora- 
tory coat, turned slowly. He put 
down the electrometer in his hand. 
When he had faced about, he took in 
the two masked figures emerging 
from the supply room door- Then his 
eyes fastened on the ugly-looking si- 



lencer-equipped pistol one of them 
held levelled at his heart, and to the 
snub-nosed automatic the other car- 
ried, The lopk of annoyed surprise in 
his face changed to stunned bewilder- 
ment. What could burglars want in 
the electrical laboratory of a research 
scientist? 

“We’re not common house- 
breakers,” informed the taller of the 
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intruders. He pocketed his automatic. 
The handkerchief, where it covered 
his mouth, wrinkled as- if he were 
smiling. “No, not burglars. We’ve 
come for something more precious 
than money." He paused as if wait- 
ing. for an answer, but the scientist 
merely stared. 

“What we want is — that!” 

The masked man pointed to an 
apparatus set at one end. of the long 
^work-bench. Resembling the inner 
workings of a radio, with many tubes 
apd coils, it did not look like the radi- 
cally new invention it was. Three 
feet above, supported by bakelite 
rods, was a parabolic mirror of shin- 
ing chromium. The scientist did not 
turn to look where the finger pointed, 
but his eyes widened suddenly and 
then narrowed. He stared at the in- 
truders in silence. 

“You’re taking it pretty calmly, 
Professor Hobson. You must realize 
that your invention could do much 
harm — in the wrong hands !’’ 

“Harm?” queried the scientist, 
speaking for the first time. “I don’t 
quite understand.” He went on: 

“It transmits high frequency energy 
over the ether, but only in a dephased 
—or call it static — form. It has the 
virtue of small power loss, but gives 
its own little twist in the process. The 
received energy takes the damnable 
shape of ‘blobbed’ electricity. Fac- 
tcrry-made static, in plain words. It’s 
like transmitting a dog and having it 
come out in the form of frankfurters. 
You see — ” 

“You can save the rest, Professor 
Hobson,” cut in the taller man. He 
motioned to his companion, then 
walked close to the scientist. I’ll tell 
you what your gadget can do in an en- 
larged form. It can take up and shoot 
out as a beam any given kilowattage, 
in high frequency form, a distance of 
a hundred miles without a serious 
power loss. The electrical energy 
thus transmitted without wires can- 
not be received in useful form, for it 
is dephased — Itimped and knotted in 
static nodes. But, Professor, it has 
the peculiar faculty of inducing vio- 
lent charges in metallic obstructions. 
Killing charges. Professor 1” 



T HE eyes of the two men locked. 

The other masked man stood at 
his side, gun in hand pointed un- 
waveringly at the scientist. 

Again the masked man smiled be- 
neath his handkerchief, a smile that, 
revealed, would have been sardonic. 

“Think once, Professor Hobson, of 
that beam centered on an airplane 
high up. Think of those thousands of 
watts curling into a vortex around the 
pilot, searing him to a crisp in three 
seconds. Think of it as a death ray 
sweeping across an advancing army’s 
front — picture each gun sparkling 
like a superstatic machine, charring 
each soldier’s hand and arm. Imagine 
this beam centered on an arsenal, 
changing metal containers to hot bolts, 
of electricity I” 

The scientist broke the tense si- 
lence that followed with a chuckle. 
Yet his eyes remained grim and nar- 
row. He straightened a fold of his 
lab coat, and spoke quietly: 
r “Why have you approached me in 
this way? With guns — like burglars. 
Why not an appointment at my 
home?” 

“Purposes of secrecy,” retorted the 
other shortly. “I represent a foreign 
power. To be melodramatic, I am a 
spy. In the traditional spy manner, 
I came in through an open window. 
Our organization spotted your first 
article in the Electronic Journal on 
power transmission via ether. After 
the third article, announcing the 
static feature of the experiment, our 
scientists became vitally interested. 
Three months ago you had succeeded 
in your work to the point of elimi- 
nating most of the power loss. We 
thought that was all we needed. Huge 
projectors were built, modeled after 
your apparatus. But they didn’t work 
the way they should have. Something 
was lacking.” 

The scientist merely raised his 
brows as the speaker looked pointedly 
at him. 

"The key to the whole thing — some- 
thing the articles didn’t reveal — 
rested in the inventor’s mind. Our 
offer is a hundred thousand if you’ll 
give us the formula locked in your 
brain.” 
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“Hm. A hundred thousand,” mused 
the scientist. “A hundred thousand 
dollars for the formula that would 
unloose a hell of rays on unsuspecting 
human beings. The answer, gentle- 
men, is — no!” 

The masked man looked at the 
scientist sharply. 

“Two hundred thousand 1" 

“My formula is not for sale!” 

The two masked men exchanged 
glances. The shorter of them took a 
step forward. The nose of his gun 
tilted slightly. But the other masked 
man waved him back, faced the scien- 
tist. 

“Don't be a fool, Professor!” he 
grated. “You’re in no position to re- 
fuse.” His tone changed to mockery. 
“If you’re thinking of pulling a little 
coup when the night man comes 
around at twelve let me inform, you 
that both the night man and watchman 
are quietly working off a heavy dose 
of blackjacking! We’ve had you un- 
der observation for weeks, and knew 
your habit of working in this labora- 
tory many nights. That made it easy 
— just a matter of getting the two 
watchmen out of the way. So now, 
what choice have you?’’ 

Professor Hobson could sense the 
triumphant grin behind the other’s 
mask. His own features he forced to 
remain expressionless. If helped to 
calm his beating heart. 

“If I refuse, what then?” 

Something of a harsh chuckle came 
from behind the mask as the spy an- 
swered : 

“The alternative is what you might 
expect.” He jerked a thumb back- 
ward. “My partner has a~quick trig- 
ger finger.” 

“I see,” breathed the scientist^ “But 
if you killed me, my formula would 
die with me.” 

“You forget there is the machine it- 
self, Professor. We could take it 
away and solve the secret from that. 
Yet that would be much trouble, and^ 
would take time. We would much pre- 
fer to get the formula direct from 
you, and we would pay you well and 
have you our friend rather than our 
enemy.” 

The scientist heaved a sigh and 



straightene up. He shrugged, re- 
signedly. 

“You win, gentlemen.” As he spoke, 
he moved toward the desk in the cor- 
ner of the laboratory. 

“Stop! Stop where you are!” 
Hobson turned in surprise. 

“But you want the formula for the 
key part of that apparatus. I must” 
write it down for you.” 

“Clever, Professor, clever,” said the 
spy mockingly. “But we wouldn’t be 
able to use the wrong formula. You’re, 
going to give me the formula I want 
in words. I’ll write it down.” 

“But you wouldn’t understand. It’s 
in complicated mathematical sym- 
bols.” 

HE spy laughed derisively. 

“I am a scientist, as well as a 
spy. I know my vectors and alphas. 
For that reason I was chosen for this 
mission — so that I could check on the 
spot the formula which is the key to 
your beam projector. Let's get busy, 
Professor.” 

The spy made his way to the ap- 
paratus at the end of the work-bench. 
The other masked man shifted his 
position, moved closer - to that side of 
the large laboratory. Noting how 
methodical these movements were. 




Professor Hobson felt the sinking 
feeling that comes with a hopeless 
situation. 

He could see no way out. The men- 
acing gun barred any escape. His 
secret formula must be given out — to 
save his own life. His own life! But 
what of those countless lives that 
would be lost as a direct result of this? 
What of those thousands, perhaps 
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millions* who would die by electrocu- 
tion through his discovery! For the 
scientist had no doubt that whatever 
country was back of this night's do- 
ftigs would make full use of the de- 
structive powers of his invention. 

Professor Hobson was still deep in 
these thoughts as he reached a hand 
into the heart of the machine and ex- 
tracted from it a pear-shaped object of 
glass and metal. 

“It is easy enough,” he began as the 
spy listened, "to transmit through the 
ether forms of high frequency energy, 
but the power loss is tremendous. My 
approach to the problem was to dis- 
cover a new medium of transmission 
— the sub-ether, which — ” 

“You had all that in your various 
papers in the Journal,” cut in the spy. 
"I am familiar with every step of your 
operations except the final one of giv- 
ing your beam a definite form like a 
beam of visible light.” 

“Simply neo-cathode emanation,” 
explained the scientist. “I run the 
induced high frequency energy into 
this cathode eleetronizer, trap it, and 
send it out as a cathode ray, which, as 
you know, is a beam instead of a radi- 
ation.” 

“You trap it! There’s the. secret. 
Just how, Professor, do you trap it?” 
The scientist took a long breath, 
looked once hopelessly around, and 
then began the explanation of the 
secret he alone knew. For many min- 



utes he talked, poured out in quick 
words the amazing method by which 
he converted his energy into a beam. 
A dawning look of comprehension 
came into the masked scientist's eyes. 
It was like pouring liquid into a wide 
funnel and having it come out in a 
needle-thin stream. 

Suddenly Professor Hobson 
stopped, perspiring. 

*T must demonstrate at this point,” 
he said. In his eyes was a grim, wild 
purpose. His lips twitched. But be- 
fore the spy looked into his face, in 
sudden suspicion, he had controlled 
his emotions. He brought a guileless 
smile to his lips. "You will under- 
stand better what follows if I show 
how the meters read at each stage of 
the process.” 

“A11 right,” agreed the scientist 
spy. “But I'm warning you, Hobson, 
any trickery and — ” He gestured to- 
ward his henchman. “You’re well 
covered, Professor. Now go on with 
your little demonstration. 

P|PHE scientist nodded, put the pear- 
S shaped cathode tube back in the 
machine with nervous fingers. He 
clipped it firmly into place. He 
snapped a switch, turned a dial. A 
hum sounded, increased in pitch, 
reached its tone level and stayed there. 
With the twist of a rheostat knob, a. 
bank of tubes glowed forth like pale 
coals. “I am setting it first at fifty 
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watts,” said the professor. “Watch 
the readings now." 

But it was not until the scientist 
had thrown the final switch that the 
masked man, still suspicious, took his 
eyes off his face and looked down at 
the dials. 

“See?” indicated the scientist. “The 
power lumps up — becomes static. And 
this static is no more useful than the 
static which sneaks into radio pro- 
grams. As I increase the power — one 
hundred watts this time — the dephaa- 
ing value increases. You see, at a 
glance, the inherent defect of this 
machine for energy transmission.” 

“But what an ideal long range 
weapon, v Baid the masked man with 
shining eyes. “What power it has 
and — ■ 

“One hundred and fifty watts,” in- 
terrupted the scientist. "Look at the 
meter for the cathode electronizer. 
You’ll notice the ‘beat note’ is more 
pronounced with increase of power. 
Now two hundred watts — notice there 
is less and less flow — more and more 
concentrated power in the ‘beat 
notes.’ ” 

“Two hundred watts is your capac- 
ity, isn’t it?” reminded the spy. "The 
cathode electronizer is getting hot. 
Better shut it off, or — ” 

“Two hundred and fifty watts!” 
shouted the scientist suddenly, giving 
the power dial a savage twist, “and 
watch her blow all to hell !” 



The masked man jerked erect with 
a startled oath. The man with the 
gun steadied his hand, pressed his fin- 
ger. Professor Hobson flung an arm 
before his eyes, jumped back 

H E heard two loud noises then, so 
close together so as to be almost 
simultaneous. The pungent sting of 
ozone filled his lungs. 

Ten minutes later, although reeling 
from loss of blood from his shoulder 
wound, Professor Hobson had finished 
smashing the machine to pieces. The 
secret of. destructive beam transmis- 
sion would die with him; the world 
was better off without it. 

Then he leaned pantingly against 
the work-bench and looked again at 
the two huddled bodies on the floor, 
both hideously mangled. When the 
police came, they would want to know 
what had exploded every cartridge in 
the guns the two men had carried, 
killing them both instantly. 

“They'll never know,” muttered 
Professor Hobson to himself, “that in 
putting the cathode electronizer in 
place, I put it into a reverse position, 
making a common static machine out 
of it. The built-up twenty thousand 
volts then jumped to the nearest 
metal, which was their guns, as I 
planned.” He laughed weakly, almost 
hysterically. f “I was explaining 
beam transmission, and all the while it 
was spark transmission . . . static . . 
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CHAPTER I 

War Maneuvers — 1937 

H ARRY OSBORN, First Lieu- 
tenant U. S. Army' Air 
Corps, banked his wide- 
winged bombing plane in an easy, 



swooping curve. In the distance 
New York’s white pinnacles caught 
the sun above a blue-grey billowing 
of twilight ground-haze. A faint 
smile lifted the corners of his lips 
as he glanced overside, saw a train 
crawl along shining rails and come to. 
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a halt. Brown dots appeared from 
the passenger car behind its locomo- 
tive and clustered in ordered confu- 
sion about the other oblong that com- 
pleted the train’s complement. 

What appeared from his altitude 
to be a rather large pocket-handker- 
chief slid from the car and spread 
out on the grass. A metal tube 
glittered in the sun, came into mo- 
tion, swivelling to the east. It 
looked like a cap-pistol, but Osborn 
knew it to be an eighteen-inch rail- 
road gun. 

He slanted down through lambent 
air. The terrain below was flat, 
lushly green. It was entirely vacant 
save at the very center of its five- 
mile sweep of marsh. Here a small 
hut was .visible in the middle of a 
hundred-yard area ringed by a water- 
filled moat. 

Two manikins stood before the 
structure. One was clothed in o.d., 
the other in black. The civilian’s 
tiny arms gesticulated, and he went 
into the house. The army man moved 
sharply into an automobile and sped 
in the direction of the waiting 
artillery train. 

“Five minutes to zero, Harry.” 
The voice of Jim Rayners, his ob- 
server, sounded in the pilot’s ear- 
phones, “What’s the dope?” 

“Target practice, Jim,” We’re to 
spot for the railroad gun and then 
we’re to bomb. The target" is — Good 
Lord!” 

The plane wabbled with Osborn's 
sudden jerk on its stick, steadied. 
“Harry!” Raynes exclaimed. “What 
is it, Harry?” 

“The target’s that house down 
there.- There’s a man inside it; I 
saw him go in.” 

“The hell! What’s the big idea?” 

“Search me. There’s no mistake 
though. Orders say ‘absolute 
secrecy is to be maintained by all 
participants in this maneuver as to 
anything they may observe . . .’ ” 

“Maybe it’s an execution. Some- 
thing special. Maybe — ” 

. and this order is to be obeyed 
to the letter ho matter what the ap- 
parent consequences.’ ” Osborn 
finished, “General Darius Thomp- 



son signed , it personally, not ‘by 
direction.' Tie that, will you?" 

“I can’t. But — it’s orders.” Os- 
born levelled out, got his eyes 
focussed on the astounding target. 

Suddenly' there was nothing with- 
in the watery circle. Not blackness, 
or a deep hole, or anything similarly 
startling but understandable. It was 
as if a blind spot had suddenly de- 
veloped in his own visual organs so 
that he could not see what there was 
at that particular point, although the 
wide green expanse of the swampy 
plain was elsewhere clear and dis- 
tinct. 

$ * # , * * 

KEY scraped in the door of a 
third floor flat on Amsterdam 
Avenue. Junior’s two-year-old legs 
betrayed him and he sprawled head- 
long on the threadbare rug in the 
little foyer. 

John Sims bent to his first-born, 
tossed him into the air, caught him 
and chuckled at the chubby, dirt- 
grimed face. He'd been tired as the^ 
devil' a moment before. But now — 

June Sims was flushed from the 
heat of the kitchen range, but her 
black hair was neat and a crisply 
ironed house dress outlined her * 
young, slim figure. Junior was a 
warm bundle against her breasts as 
she kissed John. 

“You’re early, dear. I’m glad.” 

“Me too. What’s for supper?" 

“Pot roast.” June’s hazel eyes 
danced. “Johnny, mother phoned. 
She’s going to come over tomorrow 
night to take care of Junior so that 
we can go out and celebrate your 
birthday.” 

“That’s right! Tomorrow is May 
ninth!” 

“Yes. Listen, I have it all planned. 
‘Alone With Love’ is playing at the 
Audubon. We’ll see that, and then 
splurge with chow mein. I’ve saved 
two dollars out of the house money 
just for that.” 

“Yo : u have! Maybe you’d better 
get yourself a hat. I saw an ad- — ” 

“Nothing doing. We’re going to 
celebrate! You go downtown." 

And so on, and on. . 

« $ t> * ■> 
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“TfeeyV® starting, Harry.” 
Mayses* businesslike crispness 
somewhat eased Lieutenant Osborn’s 
feeling that something uncanny was 
happening down there and his hand 
was steady as he jerked the stick to 
cope with the bump of the big gun’s 
discharge. A dirt mushroom sprouted 
m the held. 

“Short, two-tenths. Right, four 
point three,” Jim intoned, correcting 
the range. 

A white panel on the ground ac- 
knowledged his message. The can- 
non feed again and slid back in the 
oil-cheeked motion of its recoil. 
“Over, a tenth. Center.” 

The target was bracketed, the neat 
try must be a hit. Harry banked, 
levelled out. The brown dots that 
were the gunners jerked about 
feverishly, reloading. Whatever it 
was that obscured his vision of the 
shack would be smashed in a moment 
now. 

The gunners were clear. The pilot 
saw an officer’s arm drop in signal 
to fee. Yellow light flickered from 
the big rifle. Osborn imagined he, 
saw the projectile arc just under his 
plane. His eyed flicked to where 
that house should be. 

And nothing happened ! No geyser 
of dirt to show a miss, no dispersal 
of that annoying blind spot. Bad 
the gun misfired? 

Wait? What was that black 
thing gliding in mid-air, sliding 
slowly, then more rapidly toward the 
ground? The shell that could pierce 
ten inches of armor was incredibly 
falling along what seemed the sur- 
face of an invisible hemisphere. 

ft reached the grass and exploded 
with the contact. The earth it threw 
up spattered against — nothing. Why 
hadn’t the shell exploded on contact 
with whatever had stopped it? 
What was going on down there?, 

“I — I can’t make a report, sir.” 
There was a quiver in Jim’s phleg- 
matic voice. Even his aplomb had 
now been pierced. "I think it would 
have been a hit, but — ” 

Again and again the great gun 
feed. Osborn and. Raynes got the 
signal to go ahead, dropped five 



three-hundred pound bombs point- 
blank on the mysterious nothingness. 
The area around the circular canal 
was pitted, excavated, scarred as No 
Man’s Land had never been. 

Aviation Lieutenant Harry Os- 
born flew back to Mitchel Field in 
the gathering dusk. His young 
head was full of dizzy visions. 
Armies, cities, a whole nation 
blanketed from attack by invisi- 
bility. Spheres of nothingness 
driving deep /into enemy territory, 
impregnable. ' 

It was good to be alive, and in the 
o.d. uniform, on this eighth day of 
May in 1937. 

H N the tea room of the Ritz-PIaza, 
the violins of Ben Donnie’s 
orchestra sobbed to the end of a 
melodic waltz. Anita Harrison- 
Smith fingered a tiny liqueur glass 
nervously. 

“I'm afraid, Ted. What if he, sus- 
pects, and — ” 

The long-fingered hand of the man 
whose black eyes burned so into 
hers fisted on the cloth. 

“Afraid. That has been always 
the trouble with you, Nita. You 
have always been afraid to grasp 
happiness. Well, I can’t make you 
do it. Bat I’ve told you that Fm sick 
of this hole-and-corner business. If 
you don’t come with me tomorrow, 
as we have planned, I go alone. You 
will never see me again.” 

The woman’s face went white and 
she gasped. 

"No? I couldn’t bear that, i’ll 
come, Ted. I'll come.” 

Van Harden’s sharp, dark features 
were expressionless, but there was 
faint triumph in the sly purr of his 
voice. 

"Have you got it straight? The 
Marecha} Foch sails at midnight to- 
morrow from Pier 57, foot of West 
Fifteenth Street. You must get away 
from the Gellert dance not later than 
eleven-thirty. I’ll meet you at the 
pier, but if there is a slip-up remem- 
ber that your name is Sloane. Anita 
Sloane. I have everything ready, 
stateroom, passports, trunks packed 
with everything yora cart possibly 
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need. You have nothing to do but 

f et there. Whether you do or not 
'll sail. And never come 'back.” 

“I’ll be there," she breathed. 

“Good girl. Tomorrow is the 
ninth. By the nineteenth we will be 
in Venice." 

CHAPTER if 
The Screen 



ENERAL DARIUS THOMP- 
SON stood at the side of his 
olive-green Cadillac and looked at 
his watch. The bombing plane wa3 
a vanishing sky-speck just above the 
horizon, the railroad-gun had 
chugged back toward its base. He 
was alone under the loom of that 
sphere of nothingness against which 
the army’s most powerful weapons 
had battered in sheer futility. . It 
existed. It was real. Unbelievably. 

A man was in the doorway of the 
flimsy hut that had been the target 
of the shells. Quarterdnch lenses 
made his bulging eyes huge; his 
high-domed head was hairless and 
putty-colored; his body was ob- 
scenely fat. Professor Henry Lan- - 
son gave one the impression that he 
was somehow less than human, that 
he was a slug uncovered beneath an 
overturned rock. But his accession 
to the Columbia University faculty 
had been, front page news and the 
signal for much academic gloating. 

“Well.” From gross lips the word 
plopped into the warm air like a clod 
into mud. “What do you think now, 
my dear General? Against my 
Screen your biggest shells were as 
puffballs. Yes? Your most gigan- 
tic bombs as thistledown. You 
thought me utterly insane when I in- 
sisted on remaining within.” The 
scientist grinned, humorlessly. 
“What do you think now?” 

Thompson shook his grizzled 
head, as if, to rid it of a nightmare. 
“You took an awful chance. Sup-'! 
pose it had cracked.” 

“Cracked ! In the name of Planck 
cannot you understand that the Lan- 
son, Screen is not matter that can 



crack?” The other spread veined, 
pudgy hands. "It is the negation of 
all energy, a dimensionless shell 
through which energy cannot pene- 
trate. And since matter is a form 
of energy — ” The physicist checked 
himself, shrugged. “But what’s the 
use? I cannot expect you to under- 
stand. Besides myself there are per- 
haps a dozen in the world who could 
comprehend, and none is an Ameri- 
can. Enough for you to know that 
I had to be inside to operate the B 
machine that cut the negative force 
the A apparatus set up. From out- 
side it could not be done. The 
Screen would have remained forever 
and you would not be convinced 
there had been, no effect of your 
bombardment within it.” 

“Could you not have managed 
some remote . control device, some 
way of working your B machine 
from outside?” 

“Lord,, but you military men are 
stupid!” the physicist burst out ex- 
asperatedly. “Don’t you understand 
yet that once the Lanson Screen is 
erected all within is as absolutely cut 
off from the rest of the universe as 
if it were a different space, a dif- 
ferent dimension? Nothing can 

f ienetrate within — electricity, wire- 
ess, the cosmic rays, the sun’s radia- 
tions^ Nothing I” 

“Then if a city were covered by it, 
as you suggest, there would be no 
means of communication with the 
outside?” 

“That is correct.” _ 

“If knowledge of this were uni- 
versal there could be no more war.” 
Thompson’s grey eyes lifted and met 
the other’s. A momentary silence 
intervened while a message flashed 
between these two so diverse charac- 
ters. Then the general went on. 
“But if it were the exclusive prop- 
erty of a single nation that nation 
could become master of the world.” 
Lanson nodded. His voice be- 
trayed knowledge of the rapproche- 
ment established in that single, long 
glance “If I published my results 
I should gain very little from it. Blit 
if I sell it to one power it is worth 
almost anything I choose to demand. 
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That is why I have worked at It 
alone. That is why I have never set 
the details down on paper, to be 
stolen. After I have sold the inven- 
tion to you secrecy will be your con- 
cern, but till you meet my terms all 
knowledge of how I produce the 
effect remains here in my brain.” 
Lanson tapped his clifflike brow. 
“Here and nowhere else.” 

"After we purchase it you might 
still sell your device to others.” 

“With a million dollars in hand I 
shall have no temptation to do so. 
No one could want, or use, more. 
That is one reason why you should 
be willing to recommend its pay- 
ment.” 

The general shrugged. “I can get 
it for you when I am convinced that 
you can veil an entire city as you 
did this one small house. It seems 
to me impossible, or so tremendous 
a task, requiring such huge installa- 
tions, such vast power, that it would 
be forbiddingly costly.” 

HE physicist’s grating, short 
laugh was contemptuous. “I’ll 
shield New York for you with the 
same machine I used here, with the 
same power — storage batteries not 
larger than those in your car. Their 
energy is needed for only an in- 
stant, to start the complex function- 
ing of forces whose result you have 
just witnessed. I’ll erect a screen 
for you about Manhattan Island, an 
ellipsoid as high and as deep as the 
least axis of the enclosing rivers. 
Will that satisfy you?” 

"If you can do it, and I cannot 
blast through, it will. When can you 
get ready?” 

"As soon as I can move my ma- 
chines to the required location, and 
set them up. Tomorrow night, if 
you wish.” 

"Very well. What help do you re- 
quire?” 

“Only an army truck to convey my 
apparatus, and, since I will use the 
rivers as a delimiting guide for the 
screen, a place near the water to set 
it up.” 

The general was eager now, eager 
as the other. “I’ll order a truck out 



here at once. And there is an army 
pier at West One Hundred and 
Thirtieth Street that you can use. 
I’ll see that it is made ready for 
you.” 

* o * * * 

Midnight of May eighth, 1937. An 
army truck noses into the Holland 
Tunnel. On its flat bed are two tar- 
paulin-covered bulks, machinery of 
some sort. Its driver is crowded 
against his wheel by the rotund 
form of a black-clad civilian whose 
chins hang in great folds on his 
stained shirt and whose bulging 
eyes glow behind thick lenses with © 
strange excitement. The track 
comes out on Hudson Street and 
turns north. 

Tenth Avenue is alive as puffing 
trains bring the city’s food for to- 
morrow. A herd of bewildered 
cattle file into an abattoir. West 
End Avenue’s apartment houses are 
asleep. Under the RiversideViaducH 
a milk plant is alight and white tank 
trucks rumble under its long canopy. 
At One Hundred and Twenty-ninth 
Street the army van waits for a mile- 
long refrigerator car, loaded with 
fruit from California, to clear the 
tracks it must crosB. The way Is 
cleared. The truck thunders across 
cobbles and steel, vanishes within 
the dark maw of a silent pier. 

Two blocks eastward a lighted sub- 
way train crawls out on its trestle 
for a breath of air, pauses fleetingly, 
dives underground again like a mon- 
strous serpent seeking its burrow. 
Above the southward course of that 
burrow midtown Broadway is a 
streak of vari-colored illumination, 
exploding into frantic coruscation 
and raucous clamor at Forty-seventh 
Street.. Crowds surge on sidewalks, 
in shrieking cabs, private cars; 
pleasure seekers with grim, intent 
faces rushing to grills, night clubs; 
rushing home, rushing as if life must 
end before they can snatch enough 
of it from greedy Time, Blare of 
the latest swing tune sets the rhythm 
for them from a loudspeaker over the 
garish entrance of a so-called music 
store. 

Time writes its endless tale In 
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letters of fire drifting along a mourn- 
ing band around Time’s own tower. 

MARKET CLOSES STRONG 
TWO POINTS UP 
PRESIDENT ANNOUNCES 
RECOVERY ACCOMPLISHED 
CHAMPION CONFIDENT OF 
VICTORY FRIDAY 
HITLER DEFIES LEAGUE 
POLICE WILL SMASH DOCK 
RACKET SAYS VALENTINE 
GIANTS WIN 

There is no Mene, Mene, Tekel 
Upharsin written on that slender 
wall for some prophet to read. 

F ELIX HAMMOND knots the 
gold sash rope of his black silk 
dressing gown. His satin slippers 
make no sound as they cross the 
thick pile of the glowing Kerman- 
shaw on the floor, of his study to a 
darkly brooding Italian Renais- 
sance secretary. He fumbles in the 
drawer for a silent moment, pulls 
out a book whose tooled leather 
cover should be in some museum. He 
sits down, opens the book. , 
Minuscular, neat writing fills page 
after page. Hammond reads an 
entry. Something that might be a 
smile flits across his ascetic counte- 
nance. His bloodless lips wince at 
another item. He riffles the sheets 
rapidly to the first blank space, 
reaches for a fountain pen and starts 
writing. 

May 8: Wednesday. Another day 
gone. I confess I do not know why I 
continue this diary, except, it may be, 
that it serves aa a reminder of the utter 
futility of life. There are, however, 
certain scarlet pages, and lavender 
ones also, that still have the power to 
titillate emotions I thought long atro- 
phied. I wonder if anyone save I will 
ever read them. 

Aloysia opened in her new show to- 
night. I have just come from the 
theatre. She wanted me to join the 
supper Stahlbaum is giving the com- 
pany, but .1 declined with thanks — 
thanks that I was in a position to de- 
cline. Time was that I should have 
leaped at the invitation, but I no 
longer need to share her with others. 
Her part suits her — Norton has given 
her fully two-thirds of the lines and 



she trails languid sensuality across the 
stage to her heart’s content. I noticed 
that she used that trick with the mouth 
she first developed for my benefit. It 
was lost on the rabble. . . . 

* * * * * s 

Eleven p.m., Thursday, May 
ninth, 1937. 

Item; June Sims hangs on her 
husband’s arm as they exit from the 
Audubon Theatre. Her eyes sparkle 
with happiness. She sighs tremu- 
lously. Then; “Johnny. Maybe we’d 
better call up and see if Junior is 
all right before we go eat.” 

Item; Anita Harrison-Smith peers 
over the shoulder of her black-coated 
dance partner with narrowed eyes. 
The florid-faced, heavy man in the 
alcove they are just passing is her 
husband. His companion is Rex 
Cranston, president of the A. P. & C. 

Without hearing she knows their' 
talk is of debentures, temporary re- 
actions, resistance points on Cumu- 
lative Index graphs. Howard Har- 
rison-Smith has forgotten Anita 
exists, will remain oblivious of her 
till she comes for him to take her 
home. ' 

Her small red lips set in a firmer 
line. He has a long wait ahead of 
him tonight. 

Item; Aloysia Morne lets her 
ermine cape slide into Felix Ham- 
mond’s deft, hands. He bends and 
kisses her where a shoulder no less 
white than the snowy fur melts into 
the perfect column of her neck. 
She turns with studied grace, and 
her throaty voice reproduces the 
deepest note of a 'cello. 

“Do you know, Felix, this lovely 
place of yours is more' home to me 
than, my own so-grand rooms." Ham- 
mond smiles thinly, and does not 
answer. 

Item; In the dim light of a de- 
crepit pier jutting into the Hudson 
Professor Hefnr y Lanson is more 
than ever like a gigantic larva as he 
putters about a grotesque combina- 
tion of steel rods and glittering, 
lenticular copper bowls out of which 
a brass cylinder points telescopelike 
at the zenith. 

An arm-thick cable crawls over the 
pier’s frayed bbards, and coils over 
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their edge to the water. Lanson 
tufas and checks connections on 
another, smaller machine. 

Far across the Hudson’s black 
surface loom the Palisades. A dash 
of yellow luminance zigzags against 
their ebony curtain, a trolley climb- 
ing to where an amusement park is 
an arabesque of illumination against 
the overcast sky. 

To the right the cables of George 
Washington Bridge dip, twin cante- 
naries of dotted light, and rise again. 
A red spark and a green one are the 
apices of moire, chromatic ribbons 
rippling across the water to the pier 
head from the deeper shadow of an 
army launch. 

Braced vertically, five feet behind 
that pier head, is a whitewashed steel 
plate. This is the target for the 
automatic rifle that will be fired 
from that bobbing launch as a first 
trial of the Lanson Screen’s efficacy. 

Other tests will follow, later. But 
General Thompson will not yet 
chance firing artillery into Man- 
hattan. 

Henry Lanson calls, in his voice 
without resonance, “Ready, General. 
Ten minutes for the first try.” 

From across the water Thompson 
snaps, “Ready. Go ahead,” 

Lanson lumbers back to his ma- 
chine, thrusts at a lever. There is 
no sound, no vibration. Suddenly 
the river, the Palisades, disappear. 
The amusement park is gone, the in- 
verted necklaces of pearly light that 
mark the bridge cables. There is no 
sky. Lanson looks at his wrist 
watch. 

“Ten minutes,” he chuckles. “He 
couldn’t get through in ten thousand 
years.” 

He is very sure of himself, this 
man. But perhaps there is a minute 
residum of doubt in his mind. After 
all, he has never experimented with 
so vast an extension of his inven- 
tion’s power. He thuds to the steel 
target, puts one doughy paw against 
it, leans out to view its riverward 
surface. Will there be any flecks of 
black on it to show the impact of the 
bullets that are being fired at it? 

2s he warned by a sound, a creak? 



One cannot know. At any rate he is 
too obese, too ponderous, to avoid 
catastrophe. Under his leaning 
weight the steel plate rips from 
flimsy braces. Falls. 

Its edge thuds against the phys- 
icist’s head, knocks him dowB* 
crushes his skull. 

Professor Henry Lanson’s brain, 
and its secrets, are a smear of dead 
protoplasm mixed ' with shattered 
bone and viscous blood. 

LEVEN - TWENTY - EIGHT 
p.m., Thursday, May ninth, 

1937 . 

The lights are dim in Foo Komg’s 
pseudo-Oriental ' establishment. J ohn 
Sims spoons sugar into a hot teapot. 

“I’m going to make a lawyer out 
of Junior,” he says slowly. “He’ll 
go to Dartmouth for his academic 
course and then to Harvard. He 
won’t have to start working right 
out of high school like I did.” 

John is reminded of the days be- 
fore June belonged to him by the 
setting, by the dreamy light In her 
eyes. 

“Let’s walk down Broadway," he 
says, "when we get through here.” 
That is what they used to do when 
all the glittering things in the store 
windows did not seem quite as un- 
attainable as they did now. 

“No, Johnny. I want to go home, 
I have a queer feeling there’s some- 
thing wrong Mother isn’t so young 
any more, and she’s forgotten what 
to do if a child is croupy or any- 
thing. 

"Silly. Nothing’s wrong.” 

“Take me home, hon.” 

“Oh all right.” Petulantly. “It’s 
just like you to spoil things. . ; .” 

Anita Harrison-Smith slips out of 
the side door of the old Gellert Man- 
sion on East Sixty-first Street. She 
signals a taxi. 

“Pier Fifty-seven.” Her violet 
eyes are deep, dark pools and a 
visible pulse throbs in her temple. 

Nobody looks at the sky." Nobody 
ever looks at the sky in New York, 
Nobody knows the sky has suddenly 
gone black, fathomless. 

Later; 
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“Nital" 

“Ted I" 

“You did cornel Here, driver, 
what’s the fare?” 

, The cab circles in Fifteenth 
Street, vanishes eastward. Van 
Norden takes the woman’s arm. 

“Have any trouble getting away?” 

“No." She is quivering. “Hurry 
darling. Let’s get on board before 
anyone sees us." 

“There’s some trouble. Fog or 
something. The pier doors are 
closed, but the officials say they’ll be 
open again directly. They won’t sail 
without us.” 

"Look Ted, it is a heavy fog. Why, 
you can’t see the river from here. 
Even the other end of the ship is 
hidden. But there isn’t any haze 
here. Queer. The ship seems to be 
cut in half; it’s quite distinct up to 
a certain point, then there just isn’t 
anything more. It’s black, not grey 
like fog ought to be.” 

“Let’s go in that little lunch wagon 
till we. can get aboard. Nobody will 
look for us in there.” 

“Let’s. I’m afraid, Ted. I’m 
terribly afraid, . . . 

Nobody looks at the sky except 
General Darius Thompson, bobbing 
in a little launch on the Hudson. He 
is staring at vacancy where New 
York had been a quarter hour be- 
fore. Up the river the cables of the 
great. Bridge come out of nothingness, 
dip, and rise to the western shore. 

Toward the Bay there is nothing 
to show where the metropolis should 
be. No light, no color. Nothing. 
Sheer emptiness. He looks at the 
radiartt figures on his watch once 
more,. 

“Wonder what’s keeping the old 
fool.” he growls. “He should have 
dissipated the screen five minutes 
ago.” 

The night is warm, but General 
Thompson shivers suddenly. An 
appalling speculation beats at his 
mind, but he will not acknowledge 
it. He dares not. 

.A hundred yards from Thompson, 
In another space, a device of steel 
and copper and brass stands 
quiescent over the unmoving body of 



the one man who knew its secret. 

Into the dim recesses of the army 
pier a dull hum penetrates, the voice 
of a million people going about their 
nightly pursuits, unaware, as yet, of 
doom. 



CHAPTER III 
1997 



S N his cubicle on the hundred and 
ninetieth floor of New York Uni- 
versity's Physics Building, Howard 
Cranston watched the moving needle 
of his Merton Calculator with 
narrowed eyes. If the graph that 
was slowly tracing itself on the re- 
sult-sheet took the expected form a 
problem that had taxed the ingenuity 
of the world’s scientists for sixty 
years would be solved at last. 

The lanky young physicist could 
not know it, but the electrically 
operated “brain” was repeating in 
thirty minutes calculations it had 
taken Henry Lanson three years to 
perform, two generations before. 
His own contribution. had been only 
an idea, and knowledge of the proper 
factors to feed into the machine. 

A red line curved on the co- 
ordinate sheet, met a^ previously 
drawn blue one. A bell tinkled, and 
there was silence in the room. 

Breath came from between Crans- 
ton’s lips in a long sigh. Curiously, 
he felt no elatiom 
He crossed the room slowly, and 
looked out through the glassite- 
covered aperture in the south wall. 
Just below, elevated highways were 
a tangled, maze in the afternoon sun, 
and helicopters danced like a cloud 
of weaving midges. But Cranston 
neither heard nor saw them. His 
gaze was fixed farther away, down 
there where a curious cloud humped 
against the horizon, a cloud that was 
a challenging piling of vacancy; 
something that existed, that oc- 
cupied space, yet was nothing. 

Beyond it he could see the shim- 
mering surface of New York Bay, 
and rising from it a tall white shaft. 
At the apex of that shaft a colossal 
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figure faced him. It was a gigantic 
woman of bronze, her head bowed, 
her hands pressed to her heavy 
breasts that agonized in frustration. 
The Universal Mother stood in 
eternal mourning over the visible but 
unseen grave of millions. 

“It might be dangerous,” Harold 
Cranston muttered. “The gases of 
the decomposed bodies — there was 
no way for them to escape. Before I 
start building the machine I must 
find out.. Carl Langdon will know.” 

He turned away. “But first I’ll 
draw it up It’s simple enough — will 
take less than a week to build.” 

The design that presently took 
pictured form under Harold Crans- 
ton’s flying fingers was strangely 
like that which 60 years ago Henry 
Lanson had called his B machine. 
But there was a difference. This one 
could be used from outside the 
Screen. 

With the aid of this, by expand- 
ing the radius to include the original 
barrier, it would be a simple matter 
to destroy the hemiobloid of im- 
penetrable force that was a city’s 
tomb, to release the force which 
Lanson had set up. 

* # * # $ 

Rand Barndon’s flivver - plane 
“settled before a graceful small struc- 
ture of metal and glass. He swung 
his rather squat body out of the 
fuselage, crunched up the gravel 
path. 

The door opened, irislike, as he 
stepped into the beam of the photo- 
ray. Somewhere inside a deep-toned 
gong sounded, and tiny pattering 
feet made running sound. “Daddy! 
Daddy’s home!” 

Blond ringlets were an aureole 
around tiny Rob’s chubby face. The 
father bent to him, tossed him in the 
air, caught him dexterously. Ruth 
Barndon appeared, taller than her 
husband, her countenance a maturer, 
more feminine replica of the boy’s. 
Rob was a warm bundle against her 
breasts as her lips met Rand’s. 
“You’re late, hon. Supper’s been 
ready twenty minutes.” 

“I know. We were talking about 
what they found down there.” He 



gestured vaguely to the south. “One 
of the fellows flew down last night. 
They wouldn’t let him land. But he 
saw enough, hovering on the five 
thousand foot level, to keep him 
awake all night.” 

Ruth paled, shuddered. “What an 
awful thing it must have been. You 
know, nobody ever thought much 
about it. The cloud had been there 
all our lives and it really didn’t 
seem to mean anything. But seeing 
all those buildings where people just 
like us once lived and worked, seeing 
those ...” 

“Afterward, dear.” Ruth caught 
the signal of the man's eyes to the 
quietly listening child and stopped. 
“I’m hungry. Let’s get going.” 

T HE soft glow of artificial day- 
light in the Barndon livingroom 
is reflected cozily from its walls of 
iridescent metal. Rand stretches 
himself, yawns. “What’s on tap to- 
night, hon?” 

“We’re staying home for a 
change." 

“I thought this was Matilda’s 
night.” 

“It is. But Mrs. Carter asked me 
to change with her, she had some- 
thing on. And I would rather stay 
home. There’s a new play by Stan- 
court. I think they call it ‘Alone 
with Love.’ Fred Barrymore is 
taking the lead.” 

“That gigolo ! I can’t see what you 
women find in him!” 

“Rand! That’s just a pose. You 
know darn well you turn him on 
every time,” 

“Oh all rfght. But let’s get the 
magazine viewcast first. They al- 
ways have something interesting.” 
He crosses the room, touches an 
ornamental convolution on the wall. 
A panel slides noiselessly sideward, 
revealing a white screen. A switch 
clicks, the room dims, the screen 
glows with an inner light. Rand 
twirls a knob. 

The wall-screen becomes half of 
an oval room, hung with grey 
draperies, grey-carpeted. There is a 
small table in the room, behind it 
show the legs and back of a chair. 
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Like the furniture in the Barndon’s 
own place, table and chair are of 
lacquered metal, but these are^ grey. 
The drapes part, a tall man comes 
through. His face is long, pinched, 
his blond hair bristles straight up 
from his scalp, and his brown eyes 
are grave. The impact .of 9 strong 
personality reaches out from the tele- 
vised image, vibrant with a stagy 
dominance even over the miles of 
space intervening between actuality 
and reproduction. N 

"‘Oh, it’s Grant Lowndes,” Ruth 
breathes. “I love him!” 

“Shhh.” Barndon is intent. “Shhh.” 

The Radio Commission’s pre- 
mier reader moves with practiced 
grace. An adept at building up in- 
terest in trivialities by pantomimed 
portentousness, Lowndes is 
weaving a spell about his far-flung 
uadience that will assure him concen- 
trated attention. As he sinks into the 
seat his eyes stare from the screen 
with hypnotic penetration. He places 
a book on the table before him. Its 
covers are of tooled leather, but 
there is a smudge of green mould 
across them concealing the design. 
He opens it. 

The pages are yellow, frayed- 
edged. Faded handwriting is visible; 
minuscular. An old diary, perhaps, 
picked up from some dusty second- 
hand display. 

“Good evening, friends.” His 
voice is mellow, warming, vibrant 
with a peculiar tensity. Ruth’s tiny, 
stifled gasp is a tribute to its art. 
“The manufacturers of General 
Flyers Helioplanes have honored me 
tonight with a great privilege and a 
sad. task. I bring to you a voice 
from the past, a voice long silent, 
speech from a throat long 
mouldered into dust, thoughts from 
a brain whose very molecules are 
one with the snows of yesteryear. I 
bring to you the palpitant, living 
agony of the geatest catastrophe the 
world has ever known.” His eyes 
drop to the volume on the lectern, 
and his slim, white hand presses 
down upon its face. 

“My colleagues of the viewcast 
service have informed you of the 



rending of the veil that Bixty-two 
years ago cut off Manhattan Island 
from the world. They have brought 
into your homes the awful vision of 
dead buildings; dead streets strewn 
with twisted skeletons. You have, I 
am sure, tried to picture what must 
have happened there in the tragic 
days till eternal silence fell and the 
entombed city had become a vast 
necropolis. Today, my friends, the 
searchers f ( ound an account of one 
man’s experience, a painstakingly 
written chronicle of that time. Gen- 
eral Flyers is sponsoring the presen- 
tation to you of this human, pitiful 
tale. I will quote from the diary.” 



CHAPTER IV 
The Doom Within 



"Ipyj^TAY 9, Thursday: It is four in 
the morning. Aloysia came 
here with me from the theatre. ... I 
have just returned from escorting 
her to the place where she resides. 
She does not call it home — that name 
she reserves for these rooms. “Home, 
Felix,” she said, “is the place where 
happiness dwells.” I recognized 
that, it is a line from one of her 
.earlier appearances. Her mind is a 
blotter, seizing the thoughts, the 
ideas, the mental images of others 
and becoming impregnated with 
them. No. Molding itself to them. 
Perhaps that is the secret of her 
arts — dramatic .and — amatory. 

I am restless, uneasy. There is a 
peculiar feeling in the air, a vague 
sense of impending catastrophe. 
Even the recollection of the past few 
hours with her does not drive it 
away. . 

I thought music might fit my 
mood. But the radio is out of gear. 
Tonight nothing but silence. 
Strangely enough the police talk was 
roaring in. There seems to be some 
trouble along the waterfront. . . 

It ought to be getting on to dawn, 
but it is still pitch dark outside. 
There isn’t - any breeze. The sky is 
absolutely black. I have never seen 
anything like it in New York. Clouds 
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at night always reflect the glow of 
the city lights. And if there are no 
clouds there should be stars, a moon. 
Can there be a storm coming down 
on the big city — a tornado? That 
would explain the way I feel. 

May 10, Friday: There has been 
no daylight today. The only illu- 
mination is artificial. Somehow that 
seems the worst of what has hap- 
pened to the city. For something has 
happened. Manhattan is surrounded 
by ah impenetrable barrier. Nobody, 
nothing can get- in or out. There have 
been no trains at Grand Central or 
Penn Station, the subway is operating 
only within the borders of Manhattan 
Island. 

I have been driving around with 
Aloysia all day. In spite of the dark- 
ness things went on very much as 
usual in the morning, children went 
to school, toilers to their work. It 
dawned only gradually that more than 
half the staffs in offices and stores had 
not shown up. Those who' do not live 
in Manhattan. At noon the newspa- 
pers came out with scare headlines. 
Every bridge out of the city is closed 
off by the veil of — what can I call it? 
Every pier. A cover has shut down 
over us as if Manhattan were a plat- 
ter on which a planked steak was be-, 
ing bought from the kitchen of the 
Ritz-Plaza. Even the telephone and 
telegraph have been affected. 

By three in the afternoon the whole 
city was in the streets. My car was 
forced to move at a crawl. There was 
no sign of fear, though. The general 
consensus was that the phenomenon 
was something thrilling, a welcome 
break in the humdrum of daily exist- 
ence. The mayor’s proclamation, in 
the newspapers and over the few 
radio stations located within the city, 
seemed quite superfluous. He urged 
the people to be calm. Whatever it 
was that had shut us in was only tem- 
porary, it would vanish of itself or a 
way would be found to get rid of it. 
He has appointed a committee of sci- 
entists from Columbia and the City 
Colleges to investigate and make 
plans. The best of them all, however, 
is unavailable. Henry Lanson. He 
was found crushed to death on a Hud- 



son River pier, killed in some obscure 
experiment. 

Aloysia left me in time for the eve- 
ning performance. The theaters and 
movie houses are crowded — they have 
had the best day in their history. 

At ten o’clock tonight I went to 
take a drink of water. None ran from 
the tap. I called the superintendent 
and he said the mains had been shut 
off. There was no longer any pres- 
sure. Police orders are that water is 
to be used only for drinking and cook- 
ing. It is being pumped from the 
main by fire engines stationed at the 
hydrants and a rationing system has 
been devised, I have two or three 
cases of Perrier — they should be suf- 
ficient for my needs till this thing is 
over. There is plenty of wine and 
Scotch, but I have no desire for al- 
cohol. 

M AY 11, Saturday: The darkness 
still continues. No milk was 
delivered this morning. Prices for 
food have begun to go up. There is 
very little fresh meat to be had, prac- 
tically no vegetables or fruits. Evap- 
orated milk is being sold at a dollar 
a can. I am afraid the children are 
going to suffer a great deal. . 

May 12, Sunday: Church was 

packed. There have been several 
riots in the poorer sections of the city. 
Grocery stores were raided, a ware- 
house gutted. The militia has been 
called out, and all stocks of food 
taken over by the authorities for ra- 
tioning. 

Aloysia has just appeared, bag and 
baggage. She says she feels safe only 
here. I am going out to see what is 
going on. 

Two p. m. : There is no logger any 
water in the system! The lakes in 
Central Park are being emptied, the 
fluid taken to breweries and dis- 
tilleries nearby, where the water is 
being filtered and chlorinated. The 
little thus obtained, and canned fruit 
juices, furnish the only drink for chil- 
dren. Adults are drinking beer and 
wine. 

My car was stopped by a detail of 
national guardsmen in uniform. No 
gasoline engines are to be run any 
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longer. There is no escape for the car- 
bon monoxide fumes being generated, 
and they are poisoning the atmos- 
phere. There already have been sev- 
eral deaths from this cause. 

A fire started in an apartment house 
on Third Avenue. It was extin- 
guished by chemicals. I wonder how 
long that will be efficacious? 

I thought I was fairly well stocked 
up for at least a week. But with Aloy- 
sia here, her maid and my own man, 
my stock of food and drinkables is 
rapidly disappearing. For the first 
time I have sent Jarvis out to the food 
depots, with an affidavit setting forth 
the size of my “family,” my residence, 
etc. I understand that each adult is 
being allotted one can of meat or vege- 
tables, and one pint of water, per day. 

Three p. m:: All house lights have 
been turned off to conserve coal. I 
am writing by candle. Street lighting 
is still maintained. There has been 
no gas since the Darkness fell, the 
plant being in Astoria. As my own 
kitchen has an electric range this did 
not impress me, but I understand 
those not so taken care of had been 
displaying remarkable ingenuity. 
Several families had upended electric 
laundry irons and used those as grills. 
That is ended now. However, there 
is so little to cook that the lack of 
heat hardly brings added hardship. 

Jarvis has not yet returned. 

Midnight: From my window I can 
overlook quite a large portion of the 
city. A vast black -pall rests over us, 
relieved only by the network of glow- 
ing lamps outlining the streets. Even 
these seem to be growing dimmer. 

My valet, Jarvis, is still among the' 
missing. He has been with me for ten 
years, I thought him loyal, honest. He 
was honest with respect to money. I 
have trusted him with large sums and 
never found him faithless. But money 
is worth nothing today, while food . 

Stress reveals the inner nature of 
the human animal, I met the Harri- 
son-Smiths today, walking along Park 
Avenue in the foreboding restlessness 
that is keeping all New York on the 
sidewalks. The usually iron-visaged 
banker presented a countenance 
whose color matched the clammy hue 



of a dead fish’s belly. His heavy jowls 
were dewlaps quivering with fear. 
Even while we talked his eyes clung 
to his wife, who was erect, a bright 
white flame in the Darkness. Her eyes 
were answering the appeal in his. She 
had strength enough for both, and 
was keeping him from collapse by 
sheer, silent will. The. gossips, this 
winter, were buzzing about Anita and 
Ted Van Nor den, the wastrel who re- 
minds me so much of my own youth. 
There could not have been any truth 
in the rumors.. 

May 13, Monday: Noon, I went put 
at five this morning to take my place 
in the long line at the food station. 

I have just returned with- my booty. 
One can of sardines and a six-ounce 
bottle of soda — to maintain three 
adults twenty-four hours I On my 
way back I saw a man, well-dressed, 
chasing an alley cat. He caught it, 
killed it with a blow of his fist, and 
stuffed it in a pocket. 

The air is foul with stench. A 
white hearse passed me, being pushed 
by men on foot. Someone told me that 
Central Park is being used as a bury- 
ing ground. 

"T STOPPED to watch the passing 
.11 hearse near a National Guards- 
man, a slim young chap whose uni- 
form did not fit him very well. He / 
spoke to me. “That’s the worst of 
this thing, sir, what it’s doing to chil- 
dren.” Under his helmet' his eyes 
were pits of somber fire. “Just think 
pf the babies without milk. The 
canned stuff gave out today. My own 
kid is sick in bed, he can’t stand the 
junk we’ve been giving him. June — 
that’s my wife — is clean frantic.” 

I wanted to comfort him, but what 
was there to say? “How old is your 
youngster?” Tasked. 

“Junior is two. And a swell brat! 
You ought to hear him talk a mile a 
minute. He’s going to be a lawyer 
when he grows up.” 

I listened to him for a while, then 
made some excuse and got away. I 
had to or he would have seen that my 
eyes were wet. 

Later : Aloysia has slept all day. All 
the windows in the apartment are 
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open, but the air is heavy, stifling. It 
is difficult to move, to breathe. The 
shell that encloses us is immense, but 
eventually the oxygen in the enclosed 
air must be used up. Then what? 

Unless relief comes soon death will 
be beforehand, the mass death of all 
the teeming population of this island. 
One must face that. Just what form 
will it take? Starvation, thirst, as- 
phyxiation? Queer. I, who have so 
often babbled of the futility of life, 
do not want to die. It is — unpleas- 
ant — to contemplate utter extinction, 
the absolute end of self. I wish I be- 
lieved in immortality — in some sort of 
future life. Even to burn eternally 
in hell would be better than simply — 
to stop. 

There is a red glow to the south. 
Is it a thinning of the Darkness? 

The city seems hushed with all traf- 
fic noise stopped. But another sound 
has replaced it. A high-pitched mur- 
mur, not loud, but omnipresent, in- 
sistent. I have just realized what it 
is. -Children crying. Thousands of 
them, hundreds of thousands. Hun- 
gry children — thirsty children. . . . 

May 14, Tuesday: The clock says 
it is morning. It is not dark 
outside any more. A red light suf- 
fuses the scene, the light of the gi- 
gantic flame that has enveloped all 
the lower end of the Island. There is 
no wind. The conflagration is spread- 
ing very slowly, but it is coming in- 
exorably. Overhead are vast rolling 
billows of smoke, edged with scarlet 
glare. Below there is a turbulent sea 
of human beings. The roar of the fire, 
pent-in and reverberant, mingles with 
the crash of breaking glass, the rattle 
of rifle shots, a growling animal-like 
sound that is the voice of the mob. 
They are engaged in a carnival of de- 
struction, a blind, mad venting of pro- 
test against the doom that has over- 
taken them. I had a dog once that 
was run over by some fool in a truck. 
When I went to pick it up it snarled 
and sank its teeth in my hand. That 
is like those people down there. They 



do not know what has hurt them, but 
they must hurt someone in return. 

Where they find the strength to 
fight I do not know, I can scarcely 
move. My tongue fills my mouth. It 
is almost impossible to breathe. 

Aloysia has just called me. It was 
the ghost of a word, her “Felix.” In 
a moment I shall go in to her and lie 

down beside her. 

***** 

RANT LOWNDES looks up 
from the book. 

“That is all,” he says simply. “In 
an inner room of the apartment where 
this was found the searchers discov- 
ered two skeletons on the mouldering 
ruin of a bed, a man’s and a woman’s. 

“General Flyers bids you good 
night. I shall be with you again at 
this same hour on Friday." 

He turns 'and goes slowly out 
through the grey curtains. The diary 
remains on the little grey table. 
Shadows close in from the edges of 
the screen, concentrating light with- 
in their contracting circle. The book 
is the last thing visible. That, too, is 
gone. . 

There is silence in the living-room 
for a long minute. Rand Barndon 
reaches to the radiovisor switch, 
clicks it off. The screen is blankly 
white in the glow of the room light. 

“You know,” Barndon says slowly. 
“The city wasn’t all burned up. Guess 
the fire burned up all the oxygen and 
put itself out. That was what killed 
the people too.” 

Ruth sighs tremulously. “Rand, I 
was thinking about that one thing he 
said, about that soldier that was wor- 
ried about his sick little boy. Just 
think if anything like that were to 
happen to our Rob.” 

“Say, I noticed that too. The fel- 
low had a good idea. That’s what 
we’re going to make of the kid, a law- 
yer. Big money and not too much 
hard work. We’ll send him to Dart- 
mouth first, and then to Harvard. A 
fellow was telling me they’ve got the 
best law school in the country. 
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NE would hardly choose the 
life of an assistant professor 
of mathematics at an Eastern 
University as an adventurous one. 
Professors in general are reputed to 
drone out a quiet, scholarly existence, 
and an instructor of mathematics 
might seem the driest and least lively 
of men, since his subject is perhaps 
the most desiccated. And yet — even 
the lifeless science of figures has had 
its dreamers — Clerk-Maxwell, Lo- 
bachewski, Einstein and. the rest. The 
latter, the great Albert Einstein him- 
self who is forging the only chain that 
ever tied a philosopher’s dream to ex- 
perimental science, is pounding his 
links of tenuous mathematical sym- 
bols, shadowy as thought, but un- 
breakable. 

And don’t forget that “Alice in 
Wonderland" was written by a 
dreamer who happened also to be a 
mathematician. Not that I class my- 



self with them; I’m practical enough 
to leave fantasies alone. Teaching 
is my business. 

At least, teaching is my main busi- 
ness. I do a little statistical work for 
industrial ^ corporations when the oc- 
casion presents itself — in fact, you’ll 
find my name in the classified section : 
Abner Aarons, Statistician and Con- 
sulting Mathematician. I eke out my 
professional salary, and I do at times 
strike something interesting. Of 
course, in the main such work con- 
sists of graphing trends of consump- 
tion for manufacturers, or population 
increases for public utilities. 

And occasionally some up-and-com- 
ing advertising agency will consult 
me on how many sardine cans would 
be needed to fill the Panama Canal, 
or some such material to use as catchy 
advertising copy. Not exactly excit- 
ing work, but it helps financially. 

Thus I was not particularly sur- 
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the last story ever to come from the facile 
pen of the late Stanley G. Weinbaum, we 
are aware that it will be greeted with- un- 
usual interest by the thousands of Wein- 
baum fans throughout the country. 
THRILLING WONDER STORIES con- 
siders it a privilege to be able to present 
this story, and wishes to thank Mrs. Wein- 
baum for her cooperation in securing it. 



prised that July morning to receive a 
call. The university had been closed 
for some weeks; the summer session 
was about to open, without however, 
the benefit of my presence. I was tak- 
ing a vacation, leaving in two or three 
days for a Vermont village I knew, 
where the brook trout cared not a bit 
whether a prize-fighter, president, or 
professor was on the hither end of the 
line. And I was going alone; three- 
quarters of the year before a class- 
room full of the tadpoles called col- 
lege students had thoroughly wearied 
me of any further desire for human 
companionship; my social instincts 
were temporarily in abeyance. 

Nevertheless, I’m hot unthrifty 
enough to disregard an opportunity 
to turn an honest penny, and the call 
was far from unwelcome. Even the 
modest holiday I planned can bite 
deeply enough into the financial foun- 
dation of an assistant professor’s pit- 
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ing ®e into a night- 
marish sea of grinning 
mathematical monsters 
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tance. And the work sounded like 
one of these fairly lucrative and 
rather simple propositions. 

“This is Court Strawn,” the tele- 
phone announced. “I’m an experi- 
mental chemist, and I’ve completed a 
rather long series of experiments. I 
want them tabulated and the results 
analyzed;' do you do that sort of 
work?” 

I did, and acknowledged as much. 
“It will be necessary for you to call 
here for your data,” the voice con- 
tinued. Strangely unctuous, that 
voice. "It is impossible for me to 
leave?’ There followed an address 
on West Seventieth Street. 

YWY7ELL, I called for data before. 

Ww Generally the stuff was deliv- 
ered or mailed to me, but his request 
wasn't extraordinary. I agreed, and^ 
added that I’d be over shortly. No^ 
use delaying my vacation if I could 
help it. 

I took the subway. Taxis are a 
needless luxury to a professor, and a 
car of my own was an unrealized am- 
bition. It wasn’t long before I en- 
tered one of the nondescript brown 
houses that still survive west of the - 
Avenue. Strawn let me in, and I per- 
ceived the reason for his request. The 
man was horribly crippled ; his whole 
left side was warped like a gnarled 
oak, and he was hard put to hobble 
about the house. For the rest — 
stringy dark hair, and little tense 
eyes. 

He greeted me pleasantly enough, 
and I entered a small library, while 
my host hobbled over to a littered 
desk, seating himself facing me. The 
deep-set eyes looked me over, and he 
chuckled. 

“Are you a good mathematician, Dr. 
Aarons?” he asked. There was more 
than a hint of a sneer in his voice. 

"My work has been satisfactory,” I 
answered, somewhat nettled. “I’ve 
been doing statistical work for sev- 
eral years.” 

He waved a shriveled left hand. 

“Of course — of course! I don’t 
doubt your practical ability. Are you, 
however, well versed, in the more ab- 
stract branches — the theory of num- 



bers, for instance, or the hyper-apatial 
mathematics?” 

I was feeling rather irritated. 
There was something about the man — 
“I don’t see that any of this is nec- 
essary in statistical analysis of ex- 
perimental results,” I said. “If you’ll 
give me your data, I’ll be going.” 

He chuckled again, seeming hugely 
amused. 

“As a matter of fact, Dr, Aarons,” 
he said smirking,” the experiment 
isn’t completed yet. Indeed, to tell 
the truth, it is just beginning.” 
“What!” I was really angry. “If 
this is your idea of a joke — ” I started 
to rise, thoroughly aroused., 

“Just a moment,” said Strawn cool- 
ly. He leveled a very effective-look- 
ing blue-barreled automatic at me. I 
sat down again open-mouthed ; I con- 
fess to a feeling of panic at the sight 
of the cripple’s beady little eyes peer- 
ing along the ugly weapon. 

“Common politeness dictates that 
you at least hear me out, Dr. Aarons,” 

I didn’t like the oily smoothness of 
his voice, but what was I to do? “As 
I was saying, the experiment is just 
beginning. As a matter of fact, you 
are the experiment!” 

“Eh?” I said, wondering again if 
the whole thing might not be a joke 
of some sort. / 

“You’re a mathematician, aren’t 
you?” Strawn continued. “Well, that 
makes you fair game, for me. A 
mathematician, my good friend, is no 
more to me than something to be 
hunted down. And I’m doing it!” 
The man was crazy! The realiza- 
tion dawned on me as I strove to hold 
myself calm. Best to reason with 
him, I thought. 

“But why?” I asked. "We’re a 
harmless lot.” 

His eyes blazed up with a fierce 
light. '■ 

“Harmless, eh, harmless! Well, it 
was one of your colleagues that did — 
this!” He indicated his withered leg 
with his withered arm. "He did this 
.with his lying calculations!” He 
leaned forward confidentially. “Lis- 
ten to me, Dr. Aarons. I am a chem- 
ist, or was once. I used to work with 
explosives, and was pretty good, too. 
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And then one of you damned calcu- 
lators figured out a formula for me) 
A misplaced decimal point — bah! 
You’re all fair game to me!” He 
paused, and the sneer came back to 
his lips. “That’s simple justice, now, 
isn’t it?” 

Well, you can imagine how thor- 
oughly horrified I was, sitting there 
facing a homicidal maniac with a 
loaded gun in his hand. Humor him ! 
I’d heard that was the best treatment. 
Use persuasion, reason! 

“Now, Mr. Strawn,” I said, “you’re 
certainly entitled to justice. -Yes, you 
certainly are! But surely, Mr. 
Strawn, you are not serving the ends 
of justice by venting your anger on 
me! Surely that isn’t justice.” 

E laughed wildly and continued. 
“A very spacious argument* 
Dr. Aarons. You are simply unfor- 
tunate in that your name is the first 
in the classified section of the direc- 
tory. Had your colleague given me 
a chance — any slightest chance to save 
my body from this that you see, I 
might be forgiving. But I trusted 
that fool’s calculations!” He twisted 
his face again into that bitter leer. 
“As it is, I am giving you far more 
of a chance than I had. If, as you 
claim, you are a good mathematician, 
you shall have your opportunity to es- 
cape. I have no quarrel with the real 
students of figures, but only” — his 
leer became a very sinister scowl — 
“only with the dullards, the fakes and 
the blunderers. Yes, you’ll have your 
chance!” The grin returned to his 
lips, but his eyes behind the blue 
automatic never wavered. 

I saw no other alternative but to 
continue the ghastly farce. Certainly 
open opposition to any of his sugges- 
tions might only inflame the maniac 
to violence, so I merely questioned. 
“And what is the proposition, Mr. 
Strawn?” 

The scowl became a sneer again. 

“A very fair one, sir. A very fair 
proposition, indeed.” He chuckled. 

“I should like to hear it,” I said, 
hoping for an interruption of some 
sort. 

“You shall. It is just this: You are 




a mat' ‘matician, and you say, a good 
one. » ery well. We shall put your 
claim to the test. I am thinking of a 
mathematical quantity, a numerical 
expression, if you prefer. You have 
ten questions to discover it. If you 
do so 1 you are free as far as I am con- 
cerned. But if you fail” — his scowl re- 
appeared — “well, if you fail I shall 
recognize you as one of the tribe of 
blunderers against whom I war, and 
the outcome will not be pleasant!” 

Weill It was several moments be- 
fore I found my voice, and began to 
babble protests. “But, Mr. Strawn! 
That’s an utter impossibility ! The 
range of numbers is infinite; how can 
I identify one with ten questions? 
Give me a fair test, man! This one 
offers not a chance in a million! In 
a billion!” 

He silenced me with a wave of the 
blue barrel of his weapon. 

“Remember,. Dr. Aarons, I did not 
say it was a number. I said a nu- 
merical expression, which is a vastly 
wider field. I am giving you this hint 
without deducting a question; you 
must appreciate my. magnanimity!” 
He laughed. “The rules of our little 
game are as follows: You may ask me 
any questions except the direct ques- 
tion, ‘What is the expression?’ I am 
bound to answer you in full and to 
the best of my knowledge any ques- 
tion except the direct inquiry. You 
may ask me as many questions at a 
time as you wish up to your limit of 
ten, but in any event I will answer not 
less than two per day. That should 
give you sufficient time for reflec- 
tion” — again that horrible chuckle — 
“and my time too is limited.” 

“But, Mr. Strawn,” I argued, “that 
may keep me here five days. Don’t you 
know that by tomorrow my wife will 
have the police searching for me?” 

A glint of anger flashed in the mad 
eyes. “You are not being fair, Dr. 
Aarons ! I know you are not married ! 
I checked up on you before you came 
here. I know you will not be missed. 
Do not attempt to lie to me; rather 
help me serve the ends of justice! You 
should be more than willing to prove 
your worth to survive as one of the 
true mathematicians.” He rose sud- 
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denly. “And now, sir, you will please 
precede me through the door and up 
those stairs !” 

Nothing to do but obey! The stubby 

f ;un in his hand was enough author- 
ty, at least to an unadventurous soul 
like myself. I rose and stalked out of 
the room at his direction, up the stairs 
and through a door he indicated. 
Beyond was a windowless little cell 
ventilated by a skylight, and the first 
glance revealed that this was barred. 
A piece of furniture of the type 
known as day-bed, a straight chair, a 
deep overstuffed chair, and a desk 
made up the furnishings. 

“Here,” said the self-appointed host, 
“is your student’s cell. On the desk 
is a carafe of water, and, as you see, 
an unabridged dictionary. That is the 
only reference allowed in our little ' 
game.” He glanced at his watch. “It 
is ten minutes to four. By four to- 
morrow you must have asked me two 
questions. Two questions, and have 
them well thought out! The ten 
minutes over are a gift from me, lest 
you doubt my generosity!” He moved 
toward the door. “I will see that your 
meals are on time,” he added. “My 
best wishes, Dr. Aarons.” 

HE door clicked shut and I at 
once commenced a survey of the 
room. Tbe skylight was hopeless, and 
the door even more so; I was secure- 
ly and ingloriously imprisoned. I 
spent perhaps -half an hour in pains- 
taking and fruitless inspection, but 
the room had been well designed or 
adapted to its purpose; the massive 
door was barred on the outside, the 
skylight was guarded by a heavy iron 
grating, and the walls offered no 
slightest hope. Abner Aarons was 
most certainly a prisoner! 

My mind turned to Strawn’s insane 
game. Perhaps I could solve his mad 
mystery; at the least, I could keep 
him from violence for five days, and 
something might occur in the interim. 
I found cigars on the desk, and, forc- 
ing myself to a degree of calm, I lit 
one and sat down to think. 

Certainly there was no use in get- 
ting at his lunatic concept from a 
quantitative angle. I could waste all 



..ten questions too easily by asking, 
“Is it greater or less than a million? 
Is it greater or less than a thousand? 
Is it greater or less than a hundred?” 
Impossible to pin- the thing by that 
sort of elimination when it might be 
a negative number, a fraction or a 
decimal, or even an imaginary number 
like the square root of minus one — or, 
for that matter, any possible combina- 
tion of these. And that reflection gave 
me my impulse for the first question; 
by the time my cigar had been con- 
sumed to a tattered stub I had formu- 
lated my initial inquiry. Nor had I 
very long to wait ; it was just past six 
when the door opened. 

“Stand away from the door, Dr. 
Aarons,” came the voice of my host. I 
complied perforce; the madman en- 
tered, pushing before him a tea caddy 
bearing a really respectable meal, 
complete from bouillon to a bottle of 
wine. He propelled the cart with his 
withered left hand; the right bran- 
dished the evil automatic. 

“I trust you have used your time 
well,” he sneered. 

“At least I have my first question,” 
I responded. 

“Good, Dr. Aarons! Very good! 
Let us hear it.” 

“Well,” I continued, “among num- 
bers, expressions of quantity, mathe- 
maticians recognize two broad distinc- 
tions— two fields in which every pos- 
sible numerical expression may be 
classified. These two classifications 
are known as real numbers on the one 
hand, including every number both 
positive and negative, all fractions, 
decimals, and multiples of these 
numbers, and on the other hand the 
class of imaginary numbers, which in- 
clude all products of operations on 
the quantity called ‘e,’ otherwise ex- 
pressed as the square root of minus 

n 

one. 

“Of course, Dr. Aarons. That is 
elementary!” 

“Now then — is this quantity of 
yours real or imaginary?”-' 

He beamed with a sinister satisfac- 
tion. 

! “A very fair question, sir! Very 
fair! And the answer— may it assist 
you— is that it is either!’' 




THE BRINK OF INFINITY 
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A light seemed to burst in my brain 1 
And student of numbers knows that 
only one figure is both real and 
imaginary, the one that marks the 
point of intersection between the real 
and imaginary numbergraphs. “I’ve 
got it!” The phrase kept running 
through my mind like a crazy drum- 
beat! With an effort I kept an appear- 
ance of calm. 

"Mr. Strawn,” I said, "is the quan- 
tity you have in mind zero?” 

He laughed — a nasty, superior laugh 
that rasped in my e^rs. 

"It is not, Dr. Aarons! I know as 
well as you that zero is both a real and 
imaginary number! Let me call your 
attention to my answer: I did not say 
that my concept was both real and 
imaginary; I said it was either!” He 
was backing toward the door. "Let me 
further .remind you that you have 
eight guesses remaining, since I am 
forced to consider this premature shot 
in the dark as one chance! Good 
evening!” 

He was gone; I heard the bar out- 
side the door settle into its socket 
with a thump. I stood in the throes of 
despair, and cast scarcely a glance at 
the rather sumptuous repast he had 
served me, but slumped back into my 
chair. 

It seemed hours before my thoughts 
were coherent again; actually I never 
knew- the interval, since I did not 
glance at my watch. However, sooner 
or later I recovered enough to pour a 
tumbler of wine and eat a bite of the 
roast beef; the bouillon was hopeless- 
ly cold. And then I settled down to 
the consideration of my third ques- 
tion. 

F ROM Strawn’s several hints in the 
wording of his terms and the an- 
swers to my first and second queries, 
I tabulated what information I could 
glean. He had specifically designated 
a numerical expression; that elimi- 
nated the x’s and y’s of algebraic usage. 
The quantity was either real or 
imaginary and was not zero; well, the 
square of any imaginary is a real num- 
ber. If the quantity contained more 
than one figure, or if an exponent was 
used, then I felt sure his^ expression 



was merely the square of an imagi- 
nary ; one could consider such a quan- 
tity either real or imaginary. A means 
of determining this by a single ques- 
tion occurred to me. I scribbled a few 
symbols on a sheet of paper, and then, 
feeling a sudden and thorough ex- 
haustion, I threw myself on the day- 
bed and slept. I dreamed Strawn was 
pushing me into a nightmarish sea of 
grinning mathematical monsters. 

The creaking of the door aroused 
me. Sunbeams illumined the skylight ; 
I had slept out the might. Strawn 
entered balancing a tray on his left 
arm, holding the ever-present weapon 
in his free hand. He placed a half 
dozen covered dishes on the tea-cart, 
removing the remains of the evening 
meal to his tray. 

“A poor appetite, Dr. Aarons,” he 
commented. “You should not permit 
your anxiety to serve the ends of 
justice to upset you!” He chuckled 
with enjoyment of his sarcasm. "No 
questions yet? No matter; you have 
until four tomorrow for your next 
two.” 

“I have a question,” I said, more 
thoroughly awakened. I rose and 
spread the sheet of paper on the desk. 

“A numerical quantity, Mr. Strawn, 
can be expressed as an operation on 
numbers. Thus, instead of writing the 
numeral ‘4’ one may prefer to express 
it as a product, such as ‘2 x 2,' or as a 
sum, as ‘3 -j- 1,’ or as a quotient, as 
‘8 -r- 2’ or | or as a remainder, as 
‘5-1.’ Or even in other ways — as a 
square, such as 2 2 , or as a root, such as 
V16 or 3 V64. All different methods 
of expressing the single quantity ‘4.’ 
Now here I have written out the 
various mathematical symbols of 
operations; my question is this: 
Which if any of these symbols is 
used in the expression you have in 
mind?” 

“Very neatly put, Dr. Aarons! You 
have succeeded in combining several 
questions in one.” He took the paper 
from me, spreading it on the desk be- 
fore him. “This symbol, sir, is the one 
used.” He indicated the first one in 
my list — the subtraction sign, a simple 
dash! 

And my hopes, to use the triviality 



